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Beautiful New England 


STUDIES OF THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
oF New Encianp LANDSCAPE 





New Lonpon HaArBor 


MONG the resources of New Eng- 
land that seem destined to a new 
and more appreciative measure 
of value, we should include the 

many smaller harbors which the varied 
contour of a rugged shore supplies. Such 
is the harbor of New London, Conn., 
at the mouth of the river Thames, il- 
lustrations of which we are using as our 
“Beautiful New England” feature this 
month. The recent meeting of the 
Waterways Convention in New London 
made known to a gathering of experts 
the technical advantages of this com- 
modious and safe little harbor. Its de- 
velopment commercially is certain to 
follow. For years it was a port of great 
importance, but latterly has been known 
principally to the seekers for recreation, 
and the beautiful waters of the river and 
bay are enlivened with the graceful lines 
and busy errands of yachts and small 
boats from early spring to late autumn. 
The Yale-Harvard regatta particularly 
gives an annual occasion for what might 
be called a dress parade of North Atlantic 
pleasure boats. 

But dotted with these miniature ves- 
sels or sheltering the great carriers of the 
coastwise trade, it will still be beautiful 
New London harbor, a perpetual delight 
to the lover of natural beauty. 
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THE MODERN DIME NOVEL 
READ THIS —IT IS PLAIN TALK 


HE . principal source of 
trouble in the United 
States to-day is the 


sensational press. 


There is no slough that needs 
the muck-rake so badly as do 
the muck-rakers, whose con- 
scienceless exploitation of dis- 


coverable and nonexistent evils 
for their own financial advan- 
tage has deceived the people. 

No branch of business in the 
United States to-day is so dis- 
honestly conducted as that of 
these publications. One great 
self-styled “reform” newspaper 
openly boasts that “fear is a 
better producer of advertising 
than love.” They may escape 
the letter of the law against 
blackmailing, but they are black- 
mailers none the less. I de- 
liberately declare and charge 
that strong-arm methods of se- 
curing money are common prac- 
tice of many great and so-called 
“popular” publications, impu- 
dently, brazenly, and outrage- 
ously posing as “friends of the 
people.” 

My own first direct knowledge 
of these practices arose acci- 


dentally from the circumstance 
of my having turned in a story 
in relation to a certain public 
service corporation to a news- 
paper upon which I was doing 
“space.” My article was re- 
written in the office of the news- 
paper by men who had no 
knowledge of the facts, and was 
perverted into a vicious attack 
upon the corporation in ques- 
tion. Nothing in this attack 
was founded on fact, but the 
whole was built upon a deliber- 
ate perversion of the facts that 
I turned in. 

Our sensational and so-called 
popular magazines are the worst 
publications that ever emanated 
from the press in any country 
or in any age of the world. They 
are worse than the so-called 
anarchistic literature of Russia, 
for in that is a streak of moral 
earnestness gone mad; but in 
this literature of ours there is no 
motive but the dollar that is 
made out of it, and no con- 
science for truth beyond the 
necessity of keeping out of jail. 

The circulation methods of 
these publications are as vile and 
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dishonest as the material that 
they publish. The advertiser, 
deceived by cunningly devised 
falsehoods, pays the bill for a 
circulation, not a tenth part of 
which is of the slightest value to 
him. 

These publications do not, 
year in and year out, contribute 
one line to the permanent litera- 
ture of the land. Their edit- 
ors do not know good litera- 
ture, and their publishers do 
not wish to print it. The state 
of literature in this country 
to-day is most deplorable, and 
largely because the big money is 
paid for material not fit to 
read and not fit to print. 

The public that chooses to 
stultify itself by reading this 
ribald, vaunting, boastful, 
empty, false, and hypocritical 
stuff is, of course, to blame for 
the poisoning of mind that fol- 
lows. It is time for an awak- 
ening. Without the false no- 
tions that have been inculcated 
during the last ten or fifteen 
years by these irresponsible and 
criminal purveyors of malice 
and falsehood, the present polit- 
ical situation could not exist. 
The attackers are themselves 
worse in their methods than the 
men whom they attack. 

Big corporations are essential 
to the conduct of the business 
of our day. To attack them is 
not progressive, but reactionary 
in the extreme. Under the 
name of progress, demagogic- 
ally used for the selfish ends 
of selfish men, progress is being 
blocked. 

We are being asked to return 
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from efficient to inefficient 
methods; but it will never be 
done. 

The first step in the mental 
revival of our country is to 
hound out of existence the vi- 
cious, muck-raking sensational 
magazines and newspapers. 

They make of us a spectacle 
for the amazement and ridi- 
cule of all mankind. ‘There are 
wicked and dishonest men in 
places of power, in and out of 
corporations, but the present 
wild furore of attack upon all 
that represents the constructive 
work of the business brains of 
the nation for the past twenty- 
five years is the most uncalled 
for and cowardly defamation of 
character. 

One of these _ publications 
claims a circulation of two mil- 
lion copies, I understand. It 
is not to the credit of our coun- 
try if the claim is true; but 
there are still eighty-eight mil- 
lions who, by their own con- 
fession, do not read the worth- 
less sheet. The hope of the 
land is in those eighty-eight mil- 
lions who refuse to stultify 
their own intelligence. 

Such circulation statements 
are, of course, largely false. I 
learned, for example, of one 
magazine of which eight tons 
of unsold copies went to the 
junk dealer in a single month. 

Still, the total, actual cir- 
culation is very large, particu- 
larly in the Middle West, the 
serious-minded youth of which 
section are mentally poisoned 
by it. At a distance from the 
actual workings of most large 








business, they imagine that our 
great corporations are a mass of 
corruption. They have been 
told so in luridly written, luridly 
illustrated, scream-covered pub- 
lications that are more vicious 
and mind-poisoning than any 
dime novels that were ever 
written. 

The facts about our great cor- 
porations are that they are con- 
ducted with an increasing care 
for the public interésts, particu- 
larly by the younger group of 
corporation men who are mostly 
college-bred fellows of the very 
highest ideals. 

There has been greed and ex- 
ploitation, a survival of old 
business methods, to which the 
attackers would fatuously have 
us return. This has been by 
older men, trained in an earlier 
age, for the most part, while the 
younger generation of corpora- 
tion men represent a type of 
business man as much above 
anything the world has known 
before as modern science is 
above the astrology and alchemy 
of the past. The moment this 
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truth is grasped, nine-tenths 
of the so-called “reform” wave 
collapses, for it has been rolled 
up by discontent aggravated by 
sensational falsehoods. What 
we need is a little more self- 
respect, a little more reverence 
for our own institutions and for 
the culture and brains of our 
own country. 

The advertising men of the 
country have a duty to per- 
form in this struggle for de- 
cency. As long as they will 
give advertising to mediums 
simply on the basis of big cir- 
culation, however obtained and 
however worthless, there will 
be a support for periodicals 
that are essentially business- 
destroying and credit-destroying 
engines. 

Mr. Advertiser, you are not 
out buying circulation only, or 
you ought not to be. You 
ought also to be buying de- 
cency and supporting sound 
morals and healthy literature. 

This is not sentiment. It is 
absolutely essential to the busi- 
ness welfare of your clients. 











PICTURESQUE BOSTON 


The line drawings for this article are used by permission of the H. B. Humphrey Advertising Co., 


Boston. 


NLY three considerable cities 
in the United States can 
be truthfully characterized 
as picturesque, — Boston, 

Charleston, S. C., and New Orleans, 
each rendered so by the permanence 
of a tradition, and of these Boston is 
by far the most surprising, as the com- 
mercial prosperity and growth in 
population of this metropolis of New 
England might be expected to efface 
all but the most clamorous and in- 
sistent modernity. But the molding 
power of a great tradition can render 
the new as picturesque as the old. In 
Boston the tradition is one of restraint, 
inherited from generations of Puritan 
training. And that spirit of restraint 
is generally visible even in the street 
architecture of the city. Outsiders 
do not often fathom it, and they 
laugh at us, but they come again and 
again, drawn by a charm the secret 
of which they do not grasp. Boston 
is the least wearying of all our great 
cities, because it is almost certain to 
stop short of the extreme. Also, the 
city has no unsavory “tenderloin” to 
flaunt in the face of a disgusted nation 
and no commercial monstrosities for 
the creation of social and economic 
problems. There is still a touch of 
homely sincerity that is almost quaint 
in the directness and simplicity of the 
street life. 

It would require a very subtle 
pencil indeed to portray this prevailing 
tone of the city. But in addition to 
that, which is almost an atmosphere, 
there are many nooks and corners and 
buildings new and old that achieve 
the picturesque in a more direct and 
perceptible way. 

Trinity Church is, all told, the most 
picturesque building in the United 
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States. Its great shadow-masses high 
above the pavement achieve the pic- 
turesque in spite of all shortcomings, 
and to a degree found in no other 
building in this country. 

The Boston water front is unique. 
In its byways are old wharves and dis- 
mantled hulks, while its main roads 
are alive with present-day shipping. 
We have interesting bridges and a 
tangle of coastwise traffic, fishing ves- 
sels, and the other side issues of mari- 
time life that relieve the ponderosity 
of the great tows and heavy barges that 
carry on the great trade of the nation. 

To be picturesque is, perhaps, the 
least important advantage of which 
a city might boast. And if it meant 
merely that the attrition and decays 
of time had wrought a mellowing and 
quaint effect, the characterization 
might even be undesirable. In that 
particular we are glad to have those 
who come to Boston expecting to 
find a city moss-grown and lichened 
with its quite respectable antiquity 
severely disappointed. 

But the quality of a fine tradition 
persisting through years of vast, al- 
most immeasurable change, that indi- 
cates the spirit of a citizenship that 
lives not for bread alone, may well 
awaken civic pride and claim the 
studious attention of the visitor. 

Because Boston is, and always has 
been, something more than a money- 
making and money-spending center, 
it will not be satisfied merely with the 
latest expression of modernity, but 
will always be looking for some touch 
of intrinsic excellence. 

There has always been in Boston a 
pride that has refused to accept the 
latest dicta of art or of business method 
without some reservations in favor of 
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the proven and the tried. Sometimes 
this spirit resists the encroachments 
of commerce and stays the hand of 
change. One comes upon the survivals 
of the past in unexpected places. 
Old lanes and pasture and garden 
paths of patriarchal colonial homes 
make a way for huge motor-trucks and 
the roar and congestion of traffic. 
Old churches and churchyards hold 
their own against office buildings and 
warehouses. 

Upon its ultimate development the 
Charles River Basin will not prove 
to have been a mistake. The pos- 
sibilities of Huntington Avenue are 
sufficient to excite the coldest imagi- 
nation. It is in every way desirable 
that the business portion of the city 
should push its way into the district 
between Columbus Avenue and Wash- 
ington Street. Whether thechanges that 
must surely occur in the transportation 
equipment of the city will effect this 
or not, only a few, if any, know. 
But the development of this desirable 
business section as such would cer- 
tainly tend to the preservation of 
Boston as Boston. Unquestionably 
the map of the city will change mate- 
rially in the next ten or fifteen years, 
and it is devoutly to be wished that 
these changes may develop the South 
Boston water front and throw more 
of the current of traffic in that direc- 
tion. 

Millions of dollars expended in the 
Back Bay district might thus be 
saved to do their natural work for the 
educational, artistic, and residential 
interests of the city. 

A subway entrance discharging pas- 
sengers at Park Square, or even Castle 
Square, would materially assist in the 
proper development of the neglected 
portion of our city. Retail business 
now overflowing its present territory 
could find a favorable location in the 
direction of the bulk of the city’s 
actual population. 

The new custom house, when com- 
pleted with its unique and striking 
tower, will be quite the feature of the 
wholesale district, which seems to be 
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defined by conditions and to occupy 
its natural territory. But the retail 
district must be extremely sensitive to 
transportation facilities and is capable 
of direction by the very simple process 
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of creating new centers of traffic 
distribution. 

If it is possible to save the Back Bay 
for residential purposes it should be 
done. 
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THE GUARDIAN * 


By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


CHAPTER XII 
(Continued) 


clear idea 


Nat didn’t have a very 
of what happened during the next 
three hours. The horse took his 
own gait, and Nat was aware of 
nothing but an interminable vellow 
road which unrolled beneath his hot 
eyes. He didn’t come to himself 
until he saw the Mloulton house 

a neat white-painted structure a 
mile this side of St. Croix. He 


drove up into the yard and in some 
way maneuvered his weak legs to the 
ground. He stumbled to the front 
door and knocked. In a few seconds 
he found himself facing Mrs. Moulton, 
who looked more like Julie’s sister than 
her mother. Resting his hand onthe 
door-frame, he moistened his lips. 

‘“‘T want to see Julie,” he announced. 

“Why, Nat,” exclaimed Mrs. Moul- 
ton at the sight of his fever-laden eves, 
‘“‘what’s the matter with you?” 

She hesitated a moment and then 
added quickly, ‘‘Come into the sitting- 
room. 

He followed her and sank into the 
first chair he saw. 

‘‘Now what’s the trouble?” de- 
manded Mrs. Moulton with motherly 
concern. 

‘““T want to see Julie,” he repeated 
dully. 

She studied him a moment and 
hurried out. From where he sat Nat 
could hear the ticking of the kitchen 
clock. It ticked ten thousand times 
before Mrs. Moulton returned. She 
was plainly disturbed. 

** Julie says — she can’t come down,” 
she informed him with evident re- 
luctance. 

He lifted his head. 

‘“*Is she sick?” 

‘She twisted her ankle yesterday,” 
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she answered, as though glad of some 
excuse for the girl’s conduct. 

“Is she laid up — in bed?” he asked. 

**No, she’s dressed,”’ answered Mrs. 
Moulton. “But can’t walk 
very well 

Nat rose to his feet. He was very 
wobbly. His lips came together. 

‘Then,’ he said with decision, ‘I'll 
go up to her.” 

He started towards the door. Half- 
there he fell in his tracks and lay 
where he fell. 


she 


Waly 


CHAPTER NII] 


*°GENE PROPOSES 


HE kitchen of the Flite Cafe 

was located in the basement. 

It did not differ much from 

the orthodox conception of 

hell, except that in place of sulphur 
fumes the air was reeking heavy with 
the greasy sweat of ham and 
Yet the lady who prepared this spe- 
cialty, for which the restaurant had in a 
way become locally famous, appar- 
ently thrived in the atmosphere. She 
was portly to the point of waddling. 
She looked as though, if she remained a 
second over-long by the stove, she 
too might sizzle off into a smudge of 
thick blue smoke. It may have been 
to save herself from this danger that 
from time to time she raised to her 
thick lips a can of foamy amber- 
colored liquid and drank deep and 
long. Whatever the contents did to 
cool her body, they served only to add 
fire to her temper. ’Gene, who in a 
dirty white apron stood beneath a 
dim gas jet at the farther end of the 
room bending over a sink full of dishes, 
kept one eye upon her. Mrs. Hanri- 
han was in the habit of first calling 

(Continued on page 345) 
Copyright, 1912, Small, Maynard & Co. 
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THE “EXTRY” 





By ANNA BRABHAM OSBORN 


“*'The noise of history is made by the clatter of wooden sabots going up the stairs 
and the rustle of the silk shoes coming down.’— Balzac.” 


— From “The Four Hundred,” Pearson’s Magazine. 


I 


= HIS also will pass,’’? quoted 
Frederick from the carved 
Arabic motto in the living- 
room. His voice was wist- 
ful and his eyes, searching and appeal- 
ing, tried to look into hers. 

But Virginia’s ears were dulled tocalls 
for sympathy, and her eyes looked 
mutinously past the appeal for under- 
standing. She yielded unrespon- 
sively to her husband’s good-by kiss. 
The door closed. Frederick was gone, 
rushing to catch the commuters’ car. 

“Fitz it, mamma,” pouted little 
Stuart, hopping out into the hall, hold- 
ing up one chubby leg, whose stocking 
had slipped its leash and dangled over 
one stubbed shoe. 

This was further evidence of the low 
estate of the Bradens, and it fanned 
Virginia’s resentment like a freshening 
breeze. There had been only little 
five-year-old Eugenie to play the part 
of nursemaid to her baby brother this 
morning. Maggie was gone and Hul- 
dah was hobbling painfully about in 
the clutches of rheumatism. Virginia 
had found it necessary to go into the 
kitchen herself and play the part of 
second girl. 

Little Stuart’s warm baby softness 
pressed against Virginia as she ar- 
ranged the refractory stocking sup- 
porter brought no comforting thrill 
this morning. She had fought against 
it, but the battle was plainly going 
against her. This terrible crushing 
fate that had been stalking her for 





months, closing in upon her, suffocating 
er, aging her, was slowly but surely 
taking the likeness of Frederick. ‘The 
truth was settling home with a weight 
that wedged her tight in a galling 
groove. She should have married in 
herownclass. She had not the grace 
and courage to be a poor man’s wife. 

Aunt Helen had tried to warn her. 
“The Poindexter women have never 
been good pioneers,” this blue-blooded 
aunt had pointed out. 

“Frederick is one of nature’s noble- 
men,” she had admitted. ‘“‘He’d make 
a fine ancestor,” she laughed in her 
subdued aristocratic way. “The Bra- 
dens are in the stage of the wooden 
sabots clattering up the stairs.” 

“And the Poindexters that of the 
silk shoes rustling down,” Virginia 
had flashed with spirit. 

“The Poindexter and Braden stand- 
ards are so different,” Aunt Helen had 
insisted. ‘“‘You know how Tennyson 
puts it, ‘As the husband is the wife is. 
You shall lower to his level day by 
day.’” 

“What rot!” Virginia’s young 
brother Spencer had exploded at this 
philosophy. “ You take it from me, sis, 
if ever you get to the level of Frederick 
Braden, you’ll have to take an aero- 
plane.” 

But in these last hard weeks those 
condemned Brewster millions had 
blazed out in Virginia’s storm-filled 
heavens, drawing in their train all the 
soft ease, luxury, and prestige her 
Poindexter blood was demanding as 
its right. After all, Ned Brewster, 
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with his little watery eyes forever 
blinking behind eyeglasses, his re- 
treating chin, and his tiresome “don’t 
chee know,” would have been a mere 
bagatelle. People in that walk of life 
did not intrude upon each other. 

Her eyes rested on the children. 
Stuart’s smooth little chin, whose 
nascent strength the soft baby lines 
could not hide, was raised to Eugenie, 
who with sweet elder sister patience 
was helping him build a wonderful 
block castle. Her precious, peerless 
children! they might have been, but 
then there would have been no chil- 
dren. And there certainly would have 
been maids. Virginia’s mind swung 
back to the main grievance. 

Frederick surely had been high- 
handed. But Eugenie was her father’s 
rare blossom. He guarded her as a 
sacred flame upon which no profane 
breath might blow. When he found 
the maid, Maggie, filling his little 
daughter’s mind with the importance 
of the over-the-right-shoulder view 
of the new moon and the proper shivers 
with which to greet a black cat crossing 
one’s path and kindred occultism, his 
wrath fell terrible and instantaneous. 
There had been no word passed be- 
tween the husband and wife of a new 
maid. There was the sting. The 
Bradens could not afford a second maid. 
Virginia’s active imagination saw them 
sliding on down to the charwoman 
stage. 

Huldah would say, “Maggie ain’t 
much of a head-piece, but she can be 
hands and feet for me when the rheu- 
matiz is bad.” 

Now, Virginia was reminded that 
she must go to the kitchen and be 
hands and feet for Huldah, for the 
“rheumatiz” was at its worst. Dear 
loyal Huldah, handed down from 
Aunt Helen, neither wages in arrears 
nor rheumatism could drive her from 
her service. 

She found that Miss Lucy had run in 
in her neighborly way. “I says to 
mother,” she explained, “I’ll just run 
over and help Huldy a mite. I see 
that triflin’ Maggie goin’ las’ night.” 
“Gracious,” she rattled on in her 
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cheery, gossipy way, as she tossed up a 
pie paste, “but Paxton’s gettin’ some 
gay. Them Gerald Hamilton Fischers 
that’s took the Towers is about the 
swellest that’s struck town in my 
time. Ellen Weed was in _ tellin’ 
mother about their doin’s las’ night. 
Ellen helped with the servin’— flowers, 
music, a caterer from town with all 
sorts of Frenchy dishes and automo- 
biles banked all around the block.” 

Virginia winced. She could re- 
member when the Gerald Hamilton 
Fischers had come out of nowhere and 
taken a house on the avenue, and Mrs. 
Gerald had ambitiously started in to 
break into the exclusive avenue so- 
ciety. Aunt Helen and Virginia had 
been of the inner blue-blooded coterie 
that had opposed her obtruding ad- 
vance with all the arts known to the 
gentlewoman. 

“But they’ve got on,” refiected 
Virginia resentfully. 

The Towers was a splendid old 
place, built in boom days by a multi- 
millionaire steel magnate. Virginia 
did not know that the silk shoes of the 
magnate’s descendants had rustled so 
near the bottom of the stairs that they 
were glad to let the old place, so long 
idle, for the mere promise of a song. 

Here were the Bradens getting old — 
OLD. They were already in their 
thirties. If they were ever going to 
get on, they ought to have achieved 
their car by this time. A subscrip- 
tion opera box ought to be possible. 
And here they could not afford a sec- 
ond maid. Round and round whirled 
Virginia’s rebellious brain. 

She began to understand how women 
grew shrill-voiced and shrewish. Per- 
haps the flat foot was not always a 
sign of the casteone wasbornto, Bar- 
gain-counter shoes could break down 
the most patrician arch. Two-year- 
old costumes remodeled at home 
could successfully break up the long 
aristocratic lines of the proudest figure. 

Oh, she was tired of it—tired of it all! 
“Economy,” “cut down expenses,” 
“weather the storm,” how she hated 
the phrases. There was always some- 
thing to weather. 



































She had fatuously supposed she 
knew the full meaning of the word 
“economy.” Aunt Helen’s annuity had 
been most inelastic. In the avenue 
mansion it had taken planning and 
contriving to keep up the respecta- 
bility due the house. But economy 
with the meaning Frederick Braden 
infused into it these last weeks was a 
wholly different brand from the avenue 
article. 

“Give me five years,” Frederick had 
glowed banally in the first flush of 
having won her over the Brewster mil- 
lions, “‘and I’ll build you a palace on 
Easy Street.” 

True those first six years the wooden 
sabots had seemed to be clattering 
sturdily up thestairs. But now, in the 
seventh, there had come a dismaying 
halt. Hard times hovered like a 
hundred-taloned vulture over the fear- 
struck business world. Virginia knew 
nothing of business upheavals. Finan- 
cial storms had passed unfelt over the 
avenue house, riding snug and taut 
anchored securely by the Poindexter 
annuity. Virginia only dimly com- 
prehended what Frederick was meeting 
every day in the seething maelstrom of 
business in the city. Frederick, chiv- 
alrous and self-reliant, shook off the 
day’s load at the threshold of his home 
and was usually the care-free, jolly 
comrade in the family circle. Of late 
the worry lines would show through a 
little. But Virginia was not a dis- 
cerning person; and her nerves, for 
months on a rack of increasing tension, 
had begun to break. It must be ad- 
mitted she had grown a little self- 
centered. 

These first years had been ideal 
enough. “Move to the country and 
retrench while things are coming our 
way,” had a right romantic ring. 

Paxton had once had ambitions. 
The wealthy and the near-wealthy 
had thought to make it a fashionable 
retreat. Some moneyed people had 
laid out fine estates there. But a cog 
slipped somewhere. Paxton could not 
be made fashionable. The great ones 
gradually drifted away, leaving their 
places to be snapped up by discerning 
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young fellows like Frederick Braden, 
who were not afraid of being out of the 
swim. 

The fine old house was set in a big 
tree-filled yard. The wide branches of 
the natural trees were flung out pater- 
nally. Virginia reveled in the big 
rooms of classic lines, and the mam- 
moth fireplaces put in everywhere, 
covering with their radiant glow the 
deficiencies of the antiquated furnace. 
She filled the house with Aunt Helen’s 
old mahogany of undoubted worth, 
passed down by a long line of Poin- 
dexters of diminishing grandeur. In- 
deed, the executors had found little 
back of proud Aunt Helen’s prestige 
save these and the family traditions. 

It made a pleasant retreat in which 
to wait for things to “come our way.” 
Virginia, wearied by the ceaseless, sense- 
less whirl of the avenue, its petty am- 
bitions and rivalries, its straining after 
an estate always just a little beyond 
reach, had settled down restfully, 
blissfully in it. How full those first 
days had been! Frederick had always 
bewailed that his brief practical edu- 
cation had left no time for what he 
called the “culture studies.” In the 
long winter evening he took these up. 
Virginia’s education was supposed to 
have included the culture studies, 
but she found it necessary to put in 
long hours at a grinding review to keep 
pace with Frederick’s virile mind. 

It was lying on his back on the old 
Colonial settle before the blazing open 
fire, that first winter, reading the old 
classics in the sing-song rhythm dear 
to the old poets, that he came upon 
Horace’s description of an ideal home. 

“Why, Virginia,” he cried, ecstat- 
ically, “we have it right here. This 
describes our place to a T, except the 
fountain.” 

Together they polished the trans- 
lation until it stood: “This was ever 
the extent of my wishes; a portion of 
ground not over large, in which is a 
garden, and a fountain with its con- 
tinual stream close to my house, and a 
little woodland besides.” 

For a while Virginia had been con- 
tent to think this was the extent of her 
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wishes, too. The babies came and 
filled her life to repletion. The long 
days had slipped enchantingly by with 
fairy lore, mythology, and the babies. 
And the evenings were an untiring de- 
light with music, poetry, French — 
they took up French after the babies 
came — and Frederick. 

But of late the old thirst had come 
back to be in things and to have things, 
particularly to have things. The lust 
of possession consumed her soul as 
things seemed to be slipping from her 
grasp. The world was going on with- 
out them. The Bradens were drop- 
ping to the rank of nobodies. That 
was the most poignant drop of aloes. 

Virginia was not wholly devoid of 
sense. Her seven years with Fred- 
erick Braden had not been without 
effect on her character. She recog- 
nized this mood as unworthy and 
resolved to make one last stand 
against it. 

Her brother Spencer had a prescrip- 
tion for “blue funk” compiled from 
various philosophers of his admiration. 
It ran thus: “Put on your best 
clothes and walk; hold your chest up, 
your chin in, the crown of your head 
high, and step like a thoroughbred.” 

Her best clothes were only a two- 
year-old brown suit, brought up to date 
by lengthened revers and new but- 
tons, but Great-aunt Anne’s rich Rus- 
sian sables remodeled last winter and 
a chic sable cap fashioned by her own 
hands added a distingué touch to her 
costume. Tripping along, her two 
pretty children by her side,— Eugenie, 
like her mother, a study in brown, re- 
lieved by white tippet and muff, the 
gold of little Stuart’s curly head and 
the blue of his eyes brought out by the 
natty crimson coat and cap,—Mrs. 
Braden certainly looked the well-con- 
ditioned, satisfied young matron. 

The tonic of the winter air, the 
effervescence of the children’s spirits, 
the consciousness of being well dressed, 
the approving glances of the passers-by 
did their work. Virginia’s native good 
sense asserted itself. It was not a bad 
old world after all. She supposed 
this tiresome old financial storm would 
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“pass” as Frederick’s motto put it. 
These mottoes were a hobby of 
Frederick’s. He had cut them out 
of the solid wood in the long winter 
evenings, and they were everywhere 
about the house unconsciously mold- 
ing the family character. 

Her usual amiability had quite re- 
asserted itself by the time she had 
reached the litle general store where she 
was a favorite customer. To-day she 
was surprised to see the attending 
clerk drop his order-book and pencil 
and rush to open the door for some one 
entering. 

Virginia turned with curiosity to see 
what great personage was honoring 
Paxton with his presence. She stood 
face to face with Mrs. Gerald Hamil- 
ton Fischer. The lady advanced in all 
the languorous elegance of costly furs 
and willow plumes, and her electric 
brougham waited at the door. Just 
an eye-flicker betrayed recognition, 
then the advancing gray eyes steeled. 

Virginia, in her rebound from gloom 
and her restored confidence in the 
goodness of existing states, was quite 
ready to take even Mrs. Gerald 
Hamilton Fischer into the radiance of 


‘her good fellowship. She had begun 


to suspect she had been a frightful 
snob in those old avenue days. ‘Then, 
too, a flood of sunny memories rushed 
over her at the sight of this link with 
the happy past. 

She advanced with cordially ex- 
tended hand and frank friendliness in 
her face. But she reckoned without 
Mrs. Gerald Hamilton Fischer. The 
moment was fraught with memories for 
her, too. Those avenue days could 
furnish her pictures of ignoring shoul- 
ders turned in politeobliviousness of her 
presence, and of unseeing glances that 
swept over and through her as if she 
had been a grain of dust in the atmos- 
phere. Her hour had struck. 

Her malicious gray eyes traveled 
leisurely over Virginia from head to 
foot, missing no detail of her re- 
modeled-at-home outfitting. “Pa’- 
don,” she drawled, “have we met 
befo’?” 

Virginia was divided between a 
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desire to shriek with laughter and 
stamp with rage. In the end her 
Poindexter blood turned to indigo 
in her veins. Her face became a 
patrician mask, a clear-cut cameo. 
For her Mrs. Gerald Hamilton Fischer 
ceased to exist. It was as if a trouble- 
some fly had brushed her cheek. In 
unruffled calm she turned to the clerk 
and completed her order in utter ob- 
liviousness of the flushing, flashing, 
gnashing presence behind her. Then, 
marshaling her pretty children before 
her, she left the store a true grande 
dame. But the incident rankled. Not 
that she was touched by Mrs. Gerald 
Hamilton Fischer’s attempted cut, 
that was too ridiculous, but that she, 
Virginia Poindexter Braden, should be 
in a position to be subjected to such a 
scene. 

So it was finally Mrs. Gerald Hamil- 
ton Fischer who was responsible for 
Virginia’s remark at the breakfast- 
table the next morning. That lady 
would, no doubt, have rejoiced could 
she have known of the whole bundle 
of straws that had come tumbling onto 
Virginia’s burden that only needed 
the proverbial one straw more to make 
it a crushing load. 


I] 


“Nescit vox  missa 
Horace. 

Next morning Huldah was worse. 
She was unable to rise. Virginia pre- 
pared breakfast with her own hands 
to a rising storm of mutiny. The 
women of her family had never pre- 
pared breakfasts. 

Aunt Helen had been right. The 
Poindexter and Braden standards were 
irreconcilably different. Frederick 
could see no tragedy in this maidless 
condition. His mother had “done her 
own work.” All the women of his 
family had managed their households 
without maids. Why should his wife 
expect anything different? 

Virginia’s whole world was out of 
joint. The air was a thick powdery 
mass of frozen fog through which the 
sun shone, a distant blur of light. 


reverti.”’ 
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The penetrating cold of the atmosphere 
clutched one with a chattering chill 
that belied the reading of the ther- 
mometer, as it can in those north- 
western climates. The puny column 
of heat from the furnace registers rose 
futilely into the frigidity of the dining- 
room. ‘The fire in the fireplace was 
not laid. Fuel had to be conserved. 
The napery was not spotless. Laundry 
bills had to be kept down. The chil- 
dren appeared at table with buttons 
awry and hair parts crooked. There 
was no maid to attend to their toilets. 

I'rederick came to the table with a 
face marked deep with lines. They 
meant a sleepless night. But his jaw 
was set at its squarest and his eye 
glinted steely. It was a rallying of 
all his forces to charge the last ditch. 
His clean linen, carefully knotted tie, 
well-brushed clothes, and his well- 
groomed appearance throughout were a 
booting and spurring for the last 
struggle. ‘To-day the Putman Con- 
solidated deal must be “landed.” 
And with the advance money from 
this the claim of Grindley-Hunt must 
be met or it was all over with the firm 
of Frederick Braden Company, engi- 
neers, founders, and machinists. And 
all the gallant struggle of the past 
months would have been in vain. The 
receiver's big lettered canvas would 
be stretched across the doors and win- 
dows. Frederick had seen it all plainly 
in his troubled sleep. Defeat, the 
dragon with whom he had had many a 
bout and always worsted, would get 
him at last. 

But all this was lost on Virginia. 
Her eyes were “holden” by her own 
woes. External sights were shut out 
by an internal vision, which kept 
thrusting itself upon her mental screen, 
of Mrs. Gerald Hamilton Fischer in the 
well-appointed Towers. She supposed 
it was well appointed, surrounded by 
well-trained, deferential servants, pre- 
sumably deferential and well trained. 

Out of the black depths of bitter- 
ness in which she was wallowing she 
spoke, “The Bradens might as well 
give it up, ’—her aristocratic nose 
sniffed ever so slightly, it was blue 
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with the cold,—‘“‘and acknowledge 
themselves ‘pore folks.’” 

Then Frederick’s endurance snapped. 
A man’s burden can reach the one 
straw more stage, too. He gulped his 
coffee and pushed back his breakfast 
untasted. In the chill hall he made 
ready for the car. 

“You may as well know,” he ob- 
served, as he shook himself into his 
top-coat, “if the Putman Consoli- 
dated doesn’t come through to-day, 
Grindley-Hunt will get in theirs and it 
will all be over with the Bradens. It 
may even be the ‘porehouse.’ But 
my insurance will provide for you and 
the children. There’s no_ suicide 
clause in my policy.”” The door closed 
sharply. He was gone. 

Virginia sat in a frozen terror that 
yet pricked through with needles of 
flame, painful as returning blood to a 
frost-whitened limb. What had she 
done? Gradually she became con- 


scious that she was staring at the motto 
hanging on 


the dining-room wall, 
““Nescit vox missa reverti.”” It stood 
out in letters of fire and she quailed 
before it as had Nebuchadnezzar before 
the handwriting on the wall. She re- 
called what she had called Frederick’s 
painfully literal translation, ‘The 
sent voice knows not to return.” He 
always liked the literal rendering. 
“That’s the way you get at the inner 
terseness of those old fellows,” he 
would say. 

What would she not give to recall 
those wild words of the breakfast- 
table, but “The word once uttered 
can never be recalled,” that bit of 
carved wood admonished her with 
finality. 

She dragged her palsied limbs to 
the window. Frederick’s figure was 
still in sight. It blended with the 
crowd of commuters as only one more 
bent shabby form hurrying to hurl 
itself into the vortex of business in the 
city. How pathetically worn and 
lonely it looked with the disheartened 
droop to the shoulders. Her heart 
went out in a great surge of love for 
this her husband, the father of her 
children, her incomparable children. 
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The scales fell from her eyes. She 
saw him standing alone in a great 
crisis and she, self-absorbed, had not 
known. His devotion, his self-sacrifice, 
his need of the helpmeet who had 
failed him, stood out clearly before her. 
Now he had gone, stung to the quick 
by her thoughtless words, leaving 
behind him those awful inexplicable 
sentences! A movement in the kitchen 
broke the spell upon her.  Hul- 
dah had come down and was limping 
painfully about in the old felt slipper. 

Virginia threw off the terrorizing 
numbness that held her and rushed 
into the kitchen. “QO Huldah!” she 
moaned, throwing herself into the 
arms of the faithful old serving- 
woman, who had been her mother- 
confessor since childhood, and she 
poured’ out on the sympathizing 
shoulder all the unhappy story. 

Huldah listened attentively to the 
broken sentences. She understood 
much better than her mistress the signs 
of the business world and she “sensed”’ 
the gravity of the crisis in Frederick 
Braden’s affairs much more fully than 
his wife. But the allusions to the in- 
surance and the suicide clause she 
scouted. She knew the hard good 
sense of her Mr. Frederick. 

“What did he mean?” 
ginia. 

“Not a thing, honey,” assured the 
penetrating Huldah, smoothing the 
heaving shoulder, “except that he had 
not slept well and some old business 
tangle was botherin’ him.” 

“But he didn’t eat any breakfast,” 
mourned Virginia. 

“Yes, that was bad,” agreed Huldah 
soberly. She believed in the support- 
ing power of a full stomach. “But 
it is up to us to make it up to him. 
We'll get hima dinner he’ll have to eat. 
And what if the old business should go 
squush — which it won’t, you trust 
Mr. Frederick for that — Mr. Fred- 
erick could always get his fine salary. 
Don’t you be lookin’ for no poorhouse, 
nor be afraid of no clause in any in- 
surance policy. And don’t you think 
twice o’ that Mrs. Gerald Hamilton 
Fischer. They do say it’s a life of it 


wailed Vir- 
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they’re havin’ at the Towers. They 
come out here to run away from their 
city creditors, and they are in knee- 
deep to every tradesman in Paxton 
already. The Bradens hain’t got a 
pack o’ tradesmen houndin’ ’em any- 
how,” Huldah finished loyally. 

“But what if he shouldn’t come 
home?” trembled Virginia. Frederick 
had never left home in displeasure 
before. 

“Ah, get out,” scoffed Huldah, 
brusquely, “he’ll be home before we 
get this house to rights, if we don’t 
get to work.” Huldah moved off 
briskly, but a twinge of pain brought 
her down with drawn face and moist 
brow. 

It was clear to Huldah that she 
would have to take charge of affairs. 
After a moment’s deliberation she 
limped to the telephone and called up 
Mrs. Gilchrist, who often helped out 
with domestic tangles at the Braden 
house. 

An hour later from her throne in the 
padded rocker with her swollen foot 


on a stool she was directing things. 
The house was garnished from top to 


bottom. Fires were laid in the open 
fireplaces in defiance of fuel con- 
servation. Miss Lucy ran in with a 
blooming hyacinth and stayed to polish 
silver and rub furniture. 

Virginia laid the dinner-table with 
her finest damask. Mother Braden’s 
quaint old Chelsea china was brought 
out and her steel-bladed knives with 
their horn handles heavily mounted 
with silver. Several times she called 
up the office. But each time she got 
the same answer, “‘ Mr. Braden is not 
in.” She did not have any clear idea 
of what she wanted to say. She just 
wanted to hear Frederick’s voice. 
The sharp blade of those last words 
was swinging round and round in her 
mind, cutting cruelly. Each time she 
turned from the telephone a nameless 
dread clutched her heart. She could 
only find relief from it in activity. 

She dressed the children in their 
smartest frocks, and put on her own 
daintiest, most frivolous house gown. 
But still it was hours until six. Mrs. 
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Gilchrist, fussing amiably about under 
Huldah’s direction, suggested another 
escape from herself into activity. 
Frederick always kept a small sum de- 
posited in the Paxton bank to be 
drawn on for household expenses. 
This had shrunk of late, but there was 
still a margin to hercredit. She would 
run out and make a draw before closing 
time, that Mrs. Gilchrist’s wage might 
be ready for her. 

As she drew near the bank she be- 
came aware that a line of men, women, 
and children overflowed its door, ex- 
tended down the stone steps and strag- 
gled along the pavement. It was a 
silent line waiting in stolid patience. 
Virginia, wondering, took a place at the 
end of the line. 

“A run on the bank,”’ some one in 
front informed her. A grim, orderly 
determination pervaded the ranks. 
Every little while some one would 
come down the stone steps and the 
human chain would jolt along a link. 

“They’re still paying out,” her in- 
formant in front passed back. 

Two men closed in behind Virginia. 
“This is serious business,” offered one. 

“Can they stand it?”’ questioned the 
other. 

*T doubt it,” returned the first. 

“These are strenuous times,” gen- 
eralized the second. “Some concern is 
gasping out its last breath in the hands 
of a receiver every day.” 

“There are those, though, that are 
gorging on the carcasses. Grindley- 
Hunt are fattening all right.” 

Virginia’s heart sRipped a beat at 
that name. 

“They are low-down sharks,” gritted 
he of the philosophical turn; “they 
pose as mighty benevolent, coming 
forward with ready money for the 
man facing bankruptcy. Then they 
get their cinch in the payment — ten- 
days-after-demand clause. When their 
victim gets in the tightest squeeze 
they come smirkingly up with their 
demand for payment. ‘Sorry, but 
unforeseen circumstances have arisen.’ 
They really must insist.” 

“T hear they have young Braden 
on the hip.” 
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Virginia’s breath came fast and she 
strained her ears to lose no word. 
These sentences stamped themselves 
on her brain. 

“It’s a shame.” 

“He’s a fine fellow.” 

“A few thousands would save him.”’ 

“In other times there’d be many to 
give him a lift.” 

“But he’ll be closed up unless 

A howl of rage and despair swept 
the line a moment ago so orderly and 
quiet. It broke instantly into a 
pushing, shrieking mob. Virginia was 
pushed off the lowest step, which she 
had gained. 

“'They’ve stopped paying out,” was 
the wail that rose above the clamor. 

The commuters’ train slowed up at 
the end of the line. A newsboy swung 
off, one shoulder hitched high in sup- 
port of the heavy sack. “Extry, 
extry, all about the suicide,” he was 
shrieking. 

Virginia stumbled down the street, 
her brain a swirling merry-go-round; 
the sentences she had overheard were 
the swift bobbing cars. She caught 
at them, trying to comprehend their 
import, but they went bobbing on on 
their dizzy round, eluding her grasp. 
Through it all went the monotonous 
call of the newsboy, “ Extry,extry, a—ll 
a—bout the suicide.” It rattled on 
Virginia’s tympanum without making 
a distinct impress on her brain. ‘There 
was just a subconscious shiver of an 
added horror. 

At a corner she stopped and grasped 
a telephone pole, trying to collect her- 
self. ‘“‘A few thousands would save 
him,” stood out in distinction amid 
the inner chaos. Why had not she 
known? ‘The Poindexter jewels, lying 
in safety deposit, were worth many 
thousands. Was it too late? 

The two men had stopped at her 
corner. Evidently they were waiting 
for the returning car. They were still 
deep in conversation. 

“It is a sad case,” 


one was saying, 
“they do say his wife’s ambitions are 
at the bottom of it.” 

Then the newsboy’s cry forced itself 


through Virginia’s abstraction. From 


far down the street came his legend, 
“ x—try, ex—try,—house closes doors 

suicide, ex—try, ex—try, a—ll 
a—bout the sui—cide.”’ 

Virginia reeled. ‘That nameless ter- 
ror that had been clutching at her all 
day took form now. A dead cer- 
tainty settled upon her. She did not 
need further corroboration from the 
conversation of the men, but it came 
to her in sentences that burned and 
stung. 

“He lived here.” 

“Did his insurance have a 
clause?” 

“T believe not. Oh, doubtless she’ll 
get enough to set her up,” one flung 
back directly at her, it seemed to Vir- 
ginia. ‘Then the car came along and 
the men went out to signal it. 

Something snapped in Virginia’s 
brain. Something was set a-beating 
terrifically in her breast. The one 
thought that possessed her was to get 
to the newsboy and get a paper and 
see it all in black and white. She 
gathered up her light skirts and ran. 
She panted along, making little prog- 
ress. 

From a side street 
newsy’s refrain, “Ex—try, ex—try, 
a—ll a—bout the suicide.” She 
turned short to follow up the cry and 
ran directly into a man hurrying from 
the other direction. His armful of 
bundles scattered as he caught her. 
With startled eyes she looked up into 
the earnest ones of Frederick Braden. 
Virginia promptly swooned. 

When she began to slowly drift back 
to consciousness she had a delicious 
sense of being immersed in a sea of 
peace. Some terrible weight had 
drifted off from her. She had not 
strength or will to try to remember 
what it was. <A deep joy that it was 
gone permeated her. Her tired eyes 
flickered open just a dreamy slit. 
The crackling open fire, the two chil- 
dren kneeling, awestruck little statues, 
on the hearth rug, Mrs. Gilchrist 
moving away with towel and a basin 
registered themselves on her mental 
plate. Through a dream haze she 
saw Frederick chafing her hands and 


suicide 


now came the 
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Huldah arranging some flowers in a 
vase — yes, they were orchids. Then 
she drifted off to sleep. 

When she waked her mind had 
cleared. Suddenly she remembered. 
She turned to Frederick quietly, 
quickly. “Did we fail?” she asked, 
quite unexpectedly. 

Frederick blinked and straightened 
up in quick relief. “Fail!” he echoed, 
“well I guess not. The Putman 
Consolidated came through to the 
tune of one hundred thousand and 
there will be twice as much more 
when the new factories are ready to 
equip. Believe me,” he chuckled, 
“Grindley-Hunt are one abject pulp 
of apology. You can begin planning 
that palace on Easy Street any old 
time now.” 

“T never want any house but this. 
‘This was ever the extent of my de- 
sires,’ ”’ she smiled up at him. “We'll 
install a modern heating plant, and 
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put in the ‘fountain with continual 
stream close to my house,’ and this 
will be quite ideal. We'll make Pax- 
ton fashionable. But, Frederick,” 
with another flash of memory, “who 
was the suicide?” 

Frederick’s face sobered. “Ah, poor 
fellow,” he said, sadly, “it need not 
have been, if his wife had stood by 
him as mine did by me.” 

“But who, Frederick, who?” in- 
sisted Virginia, excitedly. 

“Jerry Fischer,” he answered, in a 
low voice. 

“Gerald Hamilton Fischer?” de- 
manded Virginia aghast, having risen 
on one elbow. Frederick nodded. 

“Oh, Frederick, I’ve been so wicked!” 
Virginia dropped back, weeping vio- 
lently. 

Frederick, wholly at a loss to ac- 
count for so much emotion, wondering, 
tried to comfort and quiet her. 


AMERICA 


By ETHEL SYFORD 


work,* Professor Heller says: 

“The aim of showing the impor- 

tance of Henrik Ibsen, both as a 
poet and a moral teacher, suggests at 
the outset a definite and emphatic 
assertion that he was a highly potent 
factor in modern life in both these 
spiritual functions.” He declares that 
the recognition of the great Scandina- 
vian has been slower in this country 
than elsewhere, and suggests that this 
tardiness in the acceptance of one of 
the greatest men of modern times is 
due to our luckless democratic way of 
looking at all things through the child- 
ish eyes of the majority, the same habit 
to which we owe our national deprecia- 
tion of art and our backwardness in so 
many phases of intellectual life. Again, 
he says that we must be scrupulously 


*Henrik Ibsen: Plays and Problems. By 
Otto Heller. Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 


T the introduction to his admirable 


careful to distinguish between Ibsen 
the moralist and Ibsen the poet, and 
that the cause of our playgoers’ in- 
dignant dissatisfaction with Henrik 
Ibsen is simply the terrible moral 
earnestness of the man. Finally, that 
his excuse for offering this new study 
of Henrik Ibsen to the English- 
speaking public is grounded in a con- 
viction that England and the United 
States are also becoming “Ibsenreif,”’ 
ready to listen to the message of the 
greatest dramatic poet of our age, 
and one of its foremost social preachers. 
Later on in the book, Professor Heller 
says that Ibsen’s popularity must needs 
suffer from the fact that concealment 
or even caution was absent from the 
character of his work and that he did 
not belong to the literary prettifiers 
of the stern facts of life. 

I am afraid that it is only from a dis- 
tanced perspective that Professor Hel- 
ler could possibly imagine that we are 
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becoming “Ibsenreif.”” He seems to 
continually assert that among us 
Ibsen is coming unto his own at last. 
I believe that is far from the truth. 
We put on our critical spectacles some 
years back, for the purpose of taking 
Ibsen’s measure. It was at practically 
the same hour at which Europe was 
doing the same thing. We are not so 
far behind the literary times when it 
comes to being “up to date” as some 
people would like to insinuate. Also, 
we wear our critical spectacles with 
full as much seriousness as does the 
Continent. Mary Shaw, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, and later Nazimova did 
what they could to let us see what 
Hedda Gabler and Nora and Mrs. 
Alving acted like; several prominent 
American universities (mostly West- 
ern) inserted an enthusiastic ‘‘course”’ 
in Ibsen, and we talked the “ get-right- 
down-and-face-facts” theory until it 
wore itself threadbare. The situa- 
tion seems to be that, after all, the 
final “rating,” the final placing of a 
modern work or a modern author is not 
left by us Americans to the set of 
dirty-collared Socialists and artist- 
garret-dwellers, who might be called 
the American inertia. This is the 
“set” with whom Ibsen became popu- 
lar. Almost every European country 
is more infected with these parasites 
than America has yet become. Hence 
Europe became more “ Ibsenreif” than 
did we. With us this state of enthu- 
siasm over the cranky old Norwegian 
was left to the watery-eyed, near- 
sighted individuals who wear black 
windsor ties and a slouch hat and 
who lodge around the Columbus 
Avenue district of Boston and Wash- 
ington Square and the East Side of 
New York. They are as ill-kempt 
mentally as physically and breathe 
forth a discontented scowly distemper 
as they roam forth from their beds at 
11 a.m. to live for a whole day upon a 
couple of frankforts and a glass of beer. 
They are what might be called the do- 
less American. They are parasites 
because they have a way of feeding off 
of each other. They sit around writ- 
ing sonnets on affinities and a state 
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of government that is coming soon 
to give the lazy as much remuneration 
in life as the industrious scholar. 
Their chapters of their Bible are John 
Mansfield, Ferdinand Earle, Maurice 
Hewlett, and the rest of Mitchell 
Kennerley’s stuff of the artistic pose. 
These parasites are the deadly night- 
shade element of a civilization. If 
they were not so lazy and so jelly- 
brained that they are comparatively 
negative by their own inertia, they 
would be poisonous enough to be 
dangerous. As it is they roam harm- 
lessly around, eagerly clutching at any 
one or any thing which “has it in for” 
the general and law abiding pace of the 
most of us. They are a sort of excre- 
tion which every civilization throws off. 

They call themselves “artists” of 
one kind or another because that re- 
lieves them of any sense of obligation 
to really do anything. The only time 
that these slouchy creatures are active, 
the only time that they walk as though 
they knew where they were going, is 
when they are making for a Socialist 
parade or a performance of Suder- 
mann at the German Theater, or an 
Ibsen performance at the Yiddish 
Theater on the East Side. Last year 
there was a series of Ibsen perform- 
ances at the Yiddish Theater on the 
East Side, given by Paul Orlenneff, a 
Russian Jewish actor. They created 
quite a sensation. It was said that 
Orlenneff had spent months in insane 
asylums, studying the minute details 
of the peculiar disease which moti- 
vates “Ghosts.” He will probably 
spend months in some such institution 
again for a less voluntary reason. It 
was said that he could roll his eyes 
until one could see nothing but the 
whites; that he could become as pale 
as a ghost and in other ways become 
at will a living horror. It was said 
that his representation of the diseased 
Oswald Alving was in every detail 
pathologically correct. If so, it must 
have been a horrible sight to witness. 
The Yiddish Theater was packed for 
nights and nights. Cries of “ Bravo” 
tore the air. Orlenneff came to Bos- 
ton and gave one performance in the 
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Grand Opera House, a name which 
sounds well, but which most of us 
could not find without a guide. The 
audience was of the actor’s country- 
men and the quasi-litterateurs. The 
scholars, the refined civilized respecta- 
bility did not even know the event 
was happening. The most of us who 
happened to know of it wondered why 
such fiendish realism must be art 
necessarily. Furthermore, these en- 
thusiastic audiences did not at all 
signify any change in the American 
regard for Mr. Ibsen. We have not 
become “‘Ibsenreif.” The problem is 
much the same one as the problem of 
Orlenneff who acted to an Orlenneff- 
reif audience and it did not at all 
mean that he was an artistic actor. 
Anything that is awful enough pulls a 
certain distance of its own sheer force. 
If an out-of-the-way theater were to 
advertise “An actual murder will take 
place here every evening at eight,” I 
presume there would soon develop a 
long waiting list for standing room. 
Now Ibsen himself is point-perfect in 
what he says, as far as that be con- 
cerned. Oswald Alving and Nora and 
Hedda Gabler are pathologically cor- 
rect. The problem of “Ghosts” and 
“A Doll’s House” and “The Wild 
Duck” are all accurate enough in 
their delineation. But Ibsen isn’t 
likely to carry much farther than he 
has already carried, if for no other 
reason than that his dramas do not 
make a human, emotional appeal. 
When Hedda Gabler shoots herself we 
are not affected or sorry. We have no 
more feeling over the matter than we 
would have if we were to read that 
Anna Held had shot herself. We, so 
to speak, can not arouse ourselves to 
any throbbing sympathy over her 
from beginning to end. The only 
feeling which we have when she fires 
the shot is that horror pulsation which 
goes through most of us when the 
thud of any revolver shot falls on our 
ears. We are, or may be, in sym- 
pathy with the situation in “Hedda 
Gabler,” with the situation in “Ghosts,” 
but we cannot seem to summon up 
any real feeling for or with the people 
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themselves. It is the same case when 
Nora walks out to find her own real 
self. We do not seem to be sorry for 
Nora or for any one else in particular. 
The only way in which an Ibsen 
drama seems to work emotionally is 
by the process of substitution. If 
you know of a very dear friend whose 
case was identical with that of Hedda 
Gabler, as soon as the drama has pro- 
gressed far enough for you to “see 
the point,” you begin to substitute 
your dear friend for Hedda Gabler 
and it instantly becomes your friend’s 
drama. The fact remains that Ib- 
sen’s characters per se do not seem to 
carry of their own weight; they do 
not seem to “strike home.” This is 
partly because Ibsen is only to a 
small extent an artist and to a large 
extent a draughtsman; a draughtsman 
of the corners and angles and curves 
and short cuts of human society. He 
is not a dramatic poet, though at 
times he is poetic. He is not a social 
reformer, he does not make sufficient 
vital appeal to achieve that. He is an 
accurate and sociologic draughtsman 
and dramatist. His dramas act well, 
and read well, and are dramas because 
his stubborn refusal of anything ex- 
cept the facts and incidents of the 
situation makes them move and rattle 
along to their climax with a crisp aim. 
Professor Heller in several instances 
considers Maeterlinck as a sort of 
postlude to Ibsen in the same key. I 
believe he even says that Maeterlinck 
“learned it” from Ibsen. That is 
ridiculous. There is no more real co- 
incidence in the case of Ibsen and 
Maeterlinck than there is in the in- 
stance of considering some extremely 
clever architect as coincident with the 
spirit of Rodin, the sculptor. 
Maeterlinck understands _subleties 
and intangible revelations of nature 
more thoroughly than any writer liv- 
ing. He is past master of artistic 
suggestion. If Ibsen understood all 
the revelations of nature as does 
Maeterlinck, we have no way of know- 
ing it from his writings. Ibsen was 
past master of a presentation of human 
society, so that it amounted to his 
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putting forth a sort of socio-economic 
philosophy which stops at about the 
same point at which it begins,— as 
does most philosophy. Ibsen was not 
a reformer, if for no other reason than 
because he solves nothing. He merely 
shows us some of the peculiar and 
tragic misfits of characters who are 
playing at life’s game with an incon- 
venient assorting and pairing of the 
cards. They make a few moves or 
mis-moves and usually end by simply 
“throwing up” the deal. The scenes 
are all true enough. But that does 
not help anything. Ibsen a moralist? 
No. To walk up to some one or two 
people and deal them a blow that 
stuns them into consciousness and then 
say, “Now this is how false and how 
rotten and how superficial you are,” is 
simply bold daring with a soupcon of 
temper for spicing it, and it all may be 
particularly true, but there is no 
moral or reform element in the act. 
Ibsen is not a moralist or a reformer, 
because there is no real uplift in any 
of his dramas. Maeterlinck has no in- 
tention or concern to be a reformer, 
but in even his earlier dramas enough 
of the wonder and the realer beauty of 
the universe has crept in to make him 
stand a fair chance of being, in the 
long run, a force for good. Among 
other things, in order that a writer 
may be a force for good, a moralist, or 
a reformer he must have a better 
sensing of and a better use for good 
than is customarily made use of by 
the ordinary individual. Ibsen has 
none of this effulgence. Ibsen has a 
better sensing of the Jack of good in us 
than is customary,— a better sensing 
of the inconsequent and hunchbacked 
morality which civilization affects. 
But that is not to exert influence as a 
moral force or as a reformer. To 
merely collar us and force us to face 
the truth of us is not likely to re- 
form us. It is as though a child had 
spilled the ink and were then to have 
his face pushed down close to or even 
into the puddle while you told him, 
“* Now, see what you have done.” 

Even Maeterlinck’s earlier works 
seem to be done with a few glints of 
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sympathetic blue or soothing green 
about them. Ibsen is a constant and 
incessant monochrome in dull brown, 
with an occasional splash of inky black 
for variation or relief. I venture to 
say that more sympathy will always 
go forth to poor little Selysette in 
Maeterlinck’s drama and one feels 
more of a heart-pull when she jumps 
from her tower than has been or ever 
will be granted Nora or Hedda Gabler. 
And yet poor little Selysette is a far 
more unreal character than either Nora 
or Hedda Gabler. The incompatibility 
of temperament and the everlasting 
and eternal triangle is far nearer an 
explanation and an effective appre- 
ciation in us through Maeterlinck’s 
“ Aglavaine and Selysette” than it is in 
“Hedda Gabler” or any other Ibsen 
drama. It is partly because Maeter- 
linck never lets go his hold upon the 
unappreciated beauties in us and 
around us, while Ibsen growls con- 
tinually about what we do or have 
done. In other words, Maeterlinck is 
eternally conscious of the infinite 
and its interpretation and Ibsen is 
eternally negligent of it. Some long- 
faced folk have tried occasionally to 
call Ibsen immoral. That is ridiculous 
because he was too sincere and not 
enough of a sentimentalist to be im- 
moral. His dramas are moral enough, 
but I do believe that the result which 
he has or will ever achieve by means of 
them is unmoral. Or, at most, in 
any given audience the count for 
good resultant from “Ghosts” would 
cancel itself through the presence of a 
counterirritant in the shape of a cer- 
tain unmoral result. For, if “Ghosts” 
be true at all, there are the sinned 
against present as well as the sinners. 
From any crime there must be sufferers 
if there be perpetrators. Otherwise 
there is no crime. People whose atti- 
tude toward Ibsen is like Professor 
Heller’s, who hold that Ibsen is a 
moralist and a reformer, seem to as- 
sume that every Ibsen audience and 
every Ibsen reader is either immune 
and merely an interested listener or a 
sinner to receive the sacrament, or a 
candidate for sinnerhood to be re- 

















formed. It is just as likely that, in 
every audience which has ever wit- 
nessed “Ghosts” that, beside the 
species above catalogued, there have 
been present full as large a per cent 
of good and innocent men and women 
who represent the sinned against and 
who have already had hard enough 
work to take any interest in hanging 
on to an existence which was moth- 
eaten for them, not by them, before 
they were born. Oswald Alving was 
partly sinner and partly sinned against. 
The world has a goodly number of 
those whose lives are already clouded 
by ancestral offenses and tendencies 
and what moral influence, what re- 
form or uplift can or has “Ghosts” 
ever carried to them? This same 
truth could be worked out of every 
Ibsen drama. I say again that the 
dramas themselves as_ respectable 
reading, as literature, are moral, but 
they have an even chance for being 
resultantly unmoral in their influence. 

I do not believe that there are many 
real scholars in the scholarly sense of 
the word, many literary creators or 
appreciators who are fond of their 
Greek tragedians and their Shake- 
speare and their Milton, who are really 
fond of Ibsen. The folk who are 
fond of much wallowing in Ibsen are 
the do-less litterateurs who have not 
the price of a hair cut. (That sounds 
pathetic; I really mean, who are too 
lazy to earn the price of a hair cut; 
also, they like it long.) No, I do not 
believe that the United States are 
becoming “‘Ibsenreif.”’ 

Professor Heller’s work is one of 
the most comprehensive works upon 
Ibsen and is invaluable in its thorough 
and serious setting forth of Ibsen, his 
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One could 
find no more helpful guide to a study 
or an understanding of this modern 


plays and his problems. 


dramatist. The opening chapters deal 
with “Ibsen the Scandinavian”; 
“Early Life and Works”; “History 
and Romance”; “Brand Peer Gynt”; 
“The League of Youth”; “The Poet 
as Moralist,” etc. Chapter ten is upon 
“Ibsen and the New Drama.” ‘There 
are nineteen chapters in all, and each 
play is given a complete discussion 
intrinsically and in relation to its 
predecessors. 

The book contains about twenty- 
eight pages of notes and a selected list 
of publications upon Henrik Ibsen, also 
a complete index. Professor Heller is 
professor of the German language and 
literature in Washington University, 
St. Louis. 

In Professor Heller’s “Henrik Ibesn 
Plays and Problems,” the subject of 
the Norwegian dramatist (and I in- 
sist that he is first, foremost, and almost 
solely dramatist, a writer for the stage) 
receives no new illumination. But in 
spite of a seeming forgetfulness as to 
sentence construction and in spite of 
his conviction as to Ibsen’s moral and 
reform quality of achievement this 
new work upon a not-new modern of 
importance is a work of serious and 
worthy import. Professor Heller evi- 
dently has an intimate acquaintance 
of the man and of his entire literary 
output. Whether or not one agrees 
with his conclusions does not matter. 
The work is so full of scholarly in- 
formation that helps to the reader’s 
better forming his own opinion that it 
is a certainly valuable addition to the 
list of Ibsen commentaries. 
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REDUCING THE TOLL OF THE SEA 
THE SUBMARINE SIGNAL 


By WINTHROP PACKARD 


HE Cingalese fisherman, wish- 
ing to signal a comrade, hangs 
an earthen chatty overboard 
and strikes it sharply beneath 

the water. The blow is inaudible 
above water a few feet away, but his 
comrade in another boat, perhaps a 
mile distant, has but to put his ear to 
the bottom of it to hear every stroke. 
This method of signaling has obtained 
among the Cingalese since remote anti- 
quity, nor has it changed from that 
day to this, yet in it lies the basic 
principle on which modern invention 
has built the modern submarine signal, 
the greatest factor in the safety of 
ships at sea since the coming in use 
of the mariner’s compass. Nobody 
knows how many thousand years the 
Cingalese have thus been able to 
signal beneath the water. The mod- 
ern practical application of the idea is 
little more than half a decade old. 

Safety at sea has been man’s prob- 
lem since ships were devised. The 
earliest navigators in their tiny shallops 
planned to sail by daylight alone, in 
fair weather, and never out of sight of 
land. Their vessels were so small that 
men might step from them ashore, and 
they went to sea in them with fear and 
foreboding, often to theirdoom. Yet 
commerce has always called for ships, 
and since the very beginning of civili- 
zation these have been forthcoming. 
With use men grew bolder, ships larger 
and stronger, voyages longer. The 
earliest records of history tell of long 
adventurous voyages that braved tem- 
pest and darkness, unknown reefs and 
sands, along uncharted coasts with the 
sun and stars alone for guides. 

The mariner’s compass was inven- 
tion’s first great boon to navigation. 


With it the mariner knew where north 
lay as well when clouds and darkness 
obscured the sky as when the sun 
shone. With its aid navigators began 
to explore hitherto unknown seas and 
to roughly chart them. The worst 
reefs, the most dangerous headlands 
along routes of trade began to be known 
and watched out for, to be marked on 
the charts and in the minds of master 
mariners. ‘To recognize these in day- 
light, in fair weather, became part of 
the pilot’s trade, but when night shut 
down they lurked unseen and were a 
tremendous menace. Then came the 
next great step in advance, the light- 
house, at first but a fire on a headland, 
becoming with use and improvement a 
lantern in a tower and now grown with 
modern progress to the complicated, 
expensive, and highly efficient modern 
lighthouse, capable under favorable 
conditions of warning mariners for a 
distance of twenty miles or more. 

The best use of the lighthouse is a 
rather modern thing, yet the earliest 
writings of man make reference to some 
form of it, showing that the idea of 
giving warning and guidance to ships 
at sea by means of a light on shore 
antedates history. Most of the ideas 
in the world are very old. It is only 
the active application of them that is 
modern. The ancient Greeks ascribe 
the invention of the lighthouse to 
Herakles, and made him the patron 
saint of mariners. ‘To him on setting 
forth they vowed tithes which on suc- 
cessful return were spent in entertain- 
ment. The Sybians and Cushites of 
lower Egypt had lighthouses which 
were temples also, lighting the lower 
reaches of the Nile, and from their 
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the Latins derived their “turrie,” 
meaning a tower. The Cyclops of 
the Roman legend, with his one great 
flaring eye, was a lighthouse, and Apollo 
blinding him with arrows was merely 
the sun rising and dulling his light 
with a greater. 

Thus ancient is the lighthouse. 
Long before the Christian era the 
greatest lighthouse tower the world 
has ever seen—if the story of its 
height be true — was erected at Alex- 
andria in the reign of Ptolemy II, 283- 
247 B.C. This was one of the won- 
ders of the world, and was said to 
be six hundred feet high. It cost 
$946,000. 

But the best light is dim or power- 
less in fog or storm, and so we have 
the fog-horn and fog-bell supplement- 
ing it. Like the light, under the right 
conditions the fog-horn and the fog- 
bell are very effective, but like the best 
light these, too, may be exceedingly 
unreliable. Often the fog-horn is un- 
heard when most needed, though the 
distance may be slight and the same 
sound may be heard by another ship 
at double the distance. Often the 
strongest light is strangely obscured. 
The cause seems to be the instability 
of the medium through which both 
act, air. Through air of uniform 
density sound and light waves pro- 
ceed uniformly in all directions. But 
air is so lightly moved about, is so 
easily expanded and contracted, has 
such varying strata produced by so 
many varying agencies, that its con- 
ductivity changes almost momentarily. 
Sound waves in particular, passing 
through a given layer of air, seem to be 
reflected by another, denser layer, to 
bend often and pass around a certain 
space, indeed to cut all sorts of queer 
capers. In mirage we have varying 
layers and moving columns of air 
playing such tricks with light waves 
that the sight is deceived. Objects 
are strangely distorted, show to the 
eye inverted, or are completely blotted 
from sight. 

Thus coast lights at night, though 
the air may seem clear and the stars 
above be visible, often are withdrawn 
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from sight through atmospheric tricks 
when they ought to be plainly seen. 
So the sound of fog-horns or fog-bells 
may be faint or unheard though the 
source is very near, or may come to the 
ear from a false direction. And on 
some dangerous coasts fog and storm 
are so prevalent that the lighthouse is 
useful only a small fraction of the time 
that the lights burn. 

Yet safety at sea has increased 
greatly during the last century, in 
part through the increased use of 
lights and fog signals, but far more 
because of the steamship and its in- 
crease in size and efficiency. With 
the modern type of these fitted with 
engines so powerful that they can 
drive the ship at high speed into any 
gale that blows, with sides so high 
and bulk so vast that the greatest 
seas do not imperil progress or en- 
danger the lives of those aboard, 
traveling over routes so well charted 
and known to the navigators that they 
are veritable highways of the sea, the 
world’s traffic would seem to be safe 
from all the vicissitudes which beset 
the early navigators. And so in a 
large measure it is. Yet the vast 
bulk and power of the big liners, bulk 
which makes their momentum irre- 
sistible, power which drives them at 
tremendous speed, have brought about 
new dangers. Hendrick Hudson’s 
Half Moon might have met an iceberg 
while going at full speed in the north- 
ern seas, and would have bounced 
back from it unharmed. The Half 
Moon might graze a reef, and unless 
driven on it by a gale would stand a 
fair chance to slide off it with the rising 
tide undamaged. The Half Moon 
could not meet and collide with another 
vessel under any circumstances, for 
she was the only one sailing the seas 
which she explored. 

But for the great ships which sail 
the Half Moon’s track to-day the 
dangers of reef, iceberg, and collision 
are vastly increased. The Lusitania, 
the Kaiser Wilhelm, the Cedric, and the 
hundreds of other big ocean steam- 
ships carry doom in their own great 
throbbing hearts every time they set 
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forth upon the sea. That it does not 
overwhelm them is due to the skill, the 
ceaseless vigilance, the coolness of the 
men that man them, and the luck that 
goes with such attributes. Once ina 
while the luck fails and in spite of the 
other factors the fate which waits the 
modern liner steps forth to meet her. 
Thus the 7itanic went to the bottom, 
snuffing out nearly two thousand lives 
and taking with her millions in prop- 
erty. Thus the Republic went, and 
thus before them have gone other 
great steamships, some to known dis- 
aster, others sailing forth to the port of 
missing ships, to a fate unknown in the 
vast mystery of the sea. 

This promise of doom lies in their 
great bulk and momentum, their 
capability of great speed, and the de- 
mand of the schedule which obliges 
such ships to keep up their speed in 
spite of fog or storm, whether icebergs, 
reefs, or collisions endanger them. 
With the increase in number of 
great ocean liners, of coastwise steam- 
ships, and other vessels, to the extent 
of crowding narrow waterways in the 
neighborhood of great ports, these 
dangers are appalling. Modern inven- 
tion in the way of bulk, speed, and 
schedule time has outstripped modern 
invention in the way of safety equip- 
ment for these great ocean steamships. 
The swift boats “make their own 
weather” at sea, as the saying goes, and 
they make their own danger too. 

To avoid this danger is the one 
great problem of the navigator. Into 
the solution of it has come within the 
last decade the wireless telegraph. 
With it, for the first time in history, 
ships at sea have been able to keep in 
more or less constant communication 
with the shore and with each other. 
As an aid to business its use has been 
tremendous. As a factor for safety 
after disater has come about or a pallia- 
tive of the final catastrophe it has 
proved its great worth in many signal 
instances. Without it the Titanic 
would perhaps simply have vanished 
in the sea, never to be heard of more, as 
other great liners have done before ships 
were equipped with it. As a prevent- 
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ative of disaster it has its uses as 
well. With it one ship can warn 
another of icebergs or derelicts, giving 
their approximate location so that the 
oncoming vessel may watch out for 
these at the danger point or by a 
change of course avoid the danger. 

It can send out a call for help over a 
hundred miles of sea, and hear and 
answer the call in the same way. But 
in such a case the wireless has very 
decided limitations. By it the en- 
dangered vessel can send out its exact 
latitude and longitude, provided it has 
it, and the rescuer may come as near 
that spot as the instruments and the 
state of the weather will permit. But 
there this marvelous assistant ceases 
to assist. To the receiver the aero- 
gram is a voice out of the void, from a 
direction unknown. In the case of the 
wreck of the Republic, which occurred 
in a thick fog, the Baltic called by wire- 
less, zigzagged for twelve hours in that 
fog, all within an area of ten square 
miles, while the shipwrecked hundreds 
and the listening world waited in an 
agony of suspense. 

The Baltic’s wireless told of the 
progress of the search, and the two 
ships were in constant communication 
with one another, yet the wireless 
alone could do no more. It could 
not tell the captain of the Baltic when 
he was nearing the Republic nor when 
he was going away, and the search and 
its final success hung absolutely on 
another factor, a still later invention 
for the safety of ships at sea, the sub- 
marine bell on Nantucket Shoals Light- 
ship. The captain of the Republic 
has told the captain of the Baltic 
by wireless that the Republic was within 
sound of the submarine bell on the 
lightship. Hence, whenever the Bal- 
tic moved out of hearing of that bell 
the captain knew he was going wrong 
and he came back within the circle. 
Thus the little bell, sounding its shrill 
call twenty feet beneath the surface, 
was the real thread which led this 
modern Theseus through the Dedalian 
labyrinth of the fog to the rescue. 
Had the Carpathia sought the 77- 
tanic’s boats in a fog instead of a per- 
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fectly clear morning, the chances are a 
hundred to one that she would never 
have found them, and that in spite of 
the wireless the loss of the great steam- 
ship’s precious human freight would 
have been as complete as that of the 
millions in merchandise which went 
down in her. 

The use of the submarine bell already 
made by shipping proves that in value 
it surpasses any other device for the 
safety of ships at sea and is rightly 
hailed by conservative mariners as 
most valuable of any device adopted 
since the mariners’ compass. Its 
range is not so great as that of lights 
in clear weather, not nearly so great 
as that of wireless, but on the other 
hand it works as well at night, in fog 
and storm, as in the daylight under 
clear skies. Its direction may be ab- 
solutely obtained under all conditions, 
and its reliability within its range is 
complete. 

In 1906 the British Admiralty made 
exhaustive tests of submarine signals, 
and the following is an extract from 
their report: 

“We have come to the following conclusions 
as to the utility of submarine sound signals: 

“If the light-vessels round the coast were 
fitted with submarine bells, it would be possible 
for ships, fitted with receiving apparatus, to 
navigate in the fog almost with as great cer- 
tainty as in clear weather. 

“The saving of time and money brought 
about by enabling ships to reach port, instead of 
being delayed by fog and losing tides, etc., would 
be very considerable, and shipwreck and loss of 
life would be rendered less frequent.” 

Trinity House adopted the system 
forthwith and the conclusions of the 
Admiralty have been strikingly con- 
firmed by those using the apparatus. 

Said Captain Watt, late of the 
Lusitania: 

“Nearly all my sea life I have been looking 
forward to getting the assistance of a reliable 
sound signal. Now I feel that we have got it, 
and all that is required, in my opinion, is its 
universal application.” 

Captain Turner of the Mauritania; 

“Yes, I am tired of the old fog-horn. We 
can’t hear it half the time, and it is always un- 
a The bell is the thing, the submarine 
ell.” 

_ A former captain of the White Star 
liner Celtic: 
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“Tf it should come to a question of doing 
away with either the lights or the submarine 
bells, I should prefer to do away with the lights 
and have the submarine bells rung continuously.” 

A coastwise captain, when asked to 
curtail expenses by taking out the sub- 
marine receiving apparatus, said: 

“IT would rather take out the wireless. That 
only enables me to tell other people where I am. 
The submarine signal enables me to find out 
where I am myself.” 

In a word, stripped of technicalities, 
the submarine signal consists of a 
bell which is rung under water, and an 
apparatus aboard ship for hearing this 
and locating the direction whence it 
comes. Its use on lightships, ex- 
posed reefs and buoys for the guidance 
of ships in darkness and thick weather 
should become universal as a matter of 
safety to the traveling public, and the 
equipment of vessels with its tele- 
phonic receivers, already begun with 
the great liners, should extend through 
coastwise steamers to all _ vessels. 
Sixty great lines have already adopted 
the invention, including almost a 
thousand ships. Nearly a hundred 
and fifty stations have been installed 
at dangerous points on the coasts of 
all the world, even China, Uruguay, 
and Russia being represented. 

The striking of the bells is auto- 
matic. A pneumatic mechanism op- 
erates those at the lightships. An 
electrical device operating through a 
cable from shore rings those which 
mark dangerous reefs, and an auto- 
matic mechanism operated by the 
waves is suspended from buoys, where 
there are no lightships and the distance 
from shore is too great for the use of 
an electric cable. 

For receiving the signal on each side 
of the ship near the bow and well 
below the water line is a small cast- 
iron tank filled with water, in which 
hang two microphones. The distance 
of the tanks from the stem is twenty 
feet or more, according to the shape 
and size of the ship. The bell sound 
coming through the water passes 
through the skin of the ship, enters 
the water in the tank, and is picked 
up by the microphones which in turn 
transmit it to the indicator box in the 
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pilot-house or chart-room, with which 
each microphone is electrically con- 
nected. Switches in the indicator box 
enable the observer to listen alter- 
nately to the sound picked up by the 
port and starboard microphones, and 
to determine by the loudness of the 
tone on which side the bell is ringing. 
In order to get the exact direction 
from which the sound is coming the 
ship is swung toward the side on which 
the sound is louder until it is equally 
loud on both sides. The ship is then 
pointing directly at the bell. 

The value of submarine signaling 
depends upon the remarkable reliabil- 
ity of water as a medium for transmit- 
ting sound. Its density never varies, 
and while changing currents of air may 
block off the sound of a fog-horn or 
air-bell from a ship within a short dis- 
tance of it, as has been demonstrated in 
practice and by the experiment of 
Professor Tyndall, the submarine bell 
sends out its warning in fog and dark- 
ness through a medium always of uni- 
form density and steady transmitting 
power. Water is a trustworthy mes- 
senger and it never fails to deliver the 
message. 

The transatlantic liners bound for 
New York make Nantucket Light- 
ship, for this is the turning point from 
which they lay their course for Fire 
Island and Ambrose Channel. If they 
pick up Nantucket they can lay their 
course with absolute certainty and be 
sure of making Fire Island. If, 
owing to fog, they do not make Nan- 
tucket, the run to New York is full of 
anxiety and danger. Ships equipped 
with receiving apparatus make Nan- 
tucket with absolute certainty, no 
matter what the weather, and proceed 
on their course with the confidence of 
definite knowledge. 

At Cherbourg tenders equipped with 
the submarine bell steam outside the 
harbor and act as guides to the liners 
coming in, thus saving much valuable 
time and avoiding the danger of a 
close and uncertain approach to the 
coast in fog. 

The service which the submarine 
signal renders is not confined to saving 
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life and property. Its value for saving 
time also was well illustrated some 
years ago by an incident at Bremer- 
haven, when the Kaiser Wilhelm II 
reached the mouth of the Weser, 
together with several other vessels not 
equipped with submarine signals. By 
means of her receiving apparatus she 
was able to pick up the Weser Light- 
ship, enter the harbor, where she found 
the fog lifted, and discharge her pas- 
sengers andcargo. It was twenty-four 
hours before the weather cleared out- 
side and the other vessels could make 
port. 

Not only are submarine signals the 
only reliable coast warning, but they 
are the only means of communication 
for submarine boats when under water. 
Each submarine carries a bell and a 
receiving apparatus, and when it is 
realized that within a few years sev- 
eral submarines have been lost and 
more than a hundred lives needlessly 
sacrificed for lack of the apparatus, its 
great value may be appreciated. ‘Two 
instances afford sufficient illustration. 

At Newport in a test when the 
United States submarine Octopus was 
running a mile submerged, a tug 
crossed the course paying out tow- 
line, which lay directly in the path of 
the submarine boat. It was only a 
matter of moments when she would 
have been raked by the hawser and in 
all probability lost with all on board, 
when her tender signaled her to come 
to the surface. She instantly obeyed, 
and escaped almost certain destruction. 

The other, an instance of an acci- 
dent which might have been avoided, 
was that of the French submarine 
Pluviose. While maneuvering out- 
side Calais harbor she rose to the sur- 
face directly in front of a cross-channel 
steamer, and was sunk with all her 
crew, twenty-seven in number, none 
of whom escaped. Had she been 
equipped with submarine signaling 
apparatus she would have heard the 
approaching steamer in time to avoid 
the collision. 

The part the submarine signal may 
play in the future in developing sub- 
marine boats as an offensive and de- 
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fensive weapon in warfare cannot be 
fully realized until war comes, but 
that naval officers keenly appreciate 
its importance may be shown by the 
following from the New York Sun of 
July 3, 1912: 

“Considerable success is being attained by the 
officers and crews of the naval submarine flotilla 
here in the use of the submarine bell signals. 

“On Monday four of the submarines, C-2, 
C-3, C-4, and C-5, using the submarine bell 
as the only means of communication, went. out 
in search of an ‘enemies’ ship,’ which was in 
substance the tender Castine. The Castine 
left the bay early in the morning and cruised off 
Point Judith. 

“The submarines, some time later, submerged 
in the harbor, passed out to sea and started on 
their under-water search for the ‘enemy.’ After 
some maneuvering in depths varying from 
twenty to sixty feet the Castine was found and 
sunk, theoretically, by four torpedoes with 
dummy war-pads that were fired at her.” 

No satisfactory apparatus for send- 
ing out submarine signals from moving 
ship other than submarine boats has 
yet been perfected; but such apparatus 
is now in the experimental stage and 
there is every reason to believe that 
in the near future it will be possible for 
two surface ships to signal each other 
in the fog at several miles distance and 
to determine their relative positions. 
Then what is perhaps the most serious 
danger at sea to-day, the risk of col- 
lision, will be overcome. 

Although the greatest service of the 
submarine signals is in the prevention 
of accidents, they are also of primary 
importance after an accident. The 
vital thing is to summon help at the 
earliest possible moment. If there is 
fog —and most accidents occur in a 
fog —there is nothing besides sub- 
marine signals which will give the ex- 
act location of the disabled ship. A 
hand-bell has been devised which can 
be lowered overboard after an accident 
and run to enable the rescuing ship 
to come directly to the wreck. A 
striking illustration of the need of such 
a bell is furnished by the search of 
the Baltic for the wrecked Republic. 

The Baltic, coming from Europe, has 
picked up the submarine bell on Nan- 
tucket Shoals Lightship in a dense fog, 
laid her course from that point to New 
York, and proceeded eighty miles 
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that the Republic was in distress, and 
also the following: 

“Have picked up Nantucket by submarine 
bell north-northeast sound in holding thirty- 
five fathoms.” — Sealby. 

Acting on this information, the Baltic 
got within range of the submarine bell 
on Nantucket Shoals, and then began 
her search for the Republic. 

As Captain Ransom said (Outlook, 
February 6, 1909): 

“When I could hear the submarine bell my- 
self I knew I was outside of the Republic’s 
position. 

Again: 

“After twelve hours’ search zigzagging and 
circling in the fog, changing our course as each 
new bit of information came by wireless, we at 
last found the Republic. We came within a 
hundred feet of the ship before we could see 
anything, and then we saw only the faint glare 
of a green light. They were burning, like the 
illumination you burn on Fourth of July.” 

And again: 

“During our twelve hours’ search I estimate 
we traveled two hundred miles in our zigzag 
course before we found her and all within a sea 
area of ten square miles.” 

Had there been a rough sea the 
Republic would have foundered sooner 
and the lifeboats might have been use- 
less. On the other hand, had the 
Republic carried a submarine hand- 
bell she would have been found twelve 
hours earlier. 

Just as each ship should carry the 
emergency hand-bell so should each 
lifeboat. Then in darkness or thick 
weather all lifeboats could be picked 
up, and without loss of time. 

Such is the theory and use of the sub- 
marine bell, a use so undeniably great 
that the installations thus far made are 
but the small beginnings of what must 
soon become universally adopted. 
Lighthouses and air-borne fog-signals 
have cost the world uncounted mil- 
lions to devise, install, and maintain. 
Yet every dense fog, every roaring 
winter storm, with its muffling snow 
and black vapor, wipes these off the 
coast line and puts navigation, so far as 
their aid is concerned, back in the time 
of the Phoenicians. Yet then from 
every reef and lightship where sub- 
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marine bells have been installed goes 
forth a warning clangor, audible for 
many miles, no matter what the 
weather, its distance easily estimated, 
its direction absolutely determined. 
So mighty is the modern ship that the 
buffeting of the storm itself can hardly 
delay its passage, provided the naviga- 
tor can be sure of his whereabouts. 
The submarine signal gives him this 
assurance and its saving of life, prop- 
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erty and time makes it, like the com- 
pass, the chart, and the wireless, a 
mighty factor of the comfort and 
profit of those who go down to the sea 
in ships. When inter-ship signaling 
by this means shall have been per- 
fected — and there is promise that the 
day is near — the worst danger which 
the sea holds for big ships, that of col- 
lision during thick weather, will be 
definitely conquered. 


THE PAGEANT AS A POPULAR FORM OF 
HOLIDAY CELEBRATION 


By RALPH DAVOL 


O one who stands upon the 
acropolis at Athens looking 


down upon the magnificent 
ruins of the theater of Diony- 
sius and picturing the scene when Peri- 
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cles and the Flower of the Golden Age 
gathered under the open sky in the 
elaborately carved auditorium to wit- 
ness the Antigone of Sophocles pre- 
sented against a background of olive- 




















lined roadways, the Pentelic hills and 
the distant Aigean Sea, to such an 
observer harking back to our typical 
American playhouse, poorly venti- 
lated, gaudily furnished with plush 
curtains, rococo embellishments, flap- 
seated chairs, electric bulbs, and nickel- 
in-the-slot allurements, the supremacy 
of Grecian civilization in the matter of 
dramatic entertainments comes for- 
cibly home and our modern theater 
seems cheaply artificial. Of course 
the climate is the secret of the unhappy 
comparison. Our winter theater- 
going season precludes an open-air 
auditorium; but during the summer 
months an awakening appreciation of 
the Greek idea is apparent and some 
approach to the high standard of that 
day is found in the popular out-of-door 
pageants of the past few years. Sufh- 
cient has already been accomplished 
to warrant a prophecy that the torch- 
bearers of dramatic progress will find 
this a most fruitful field to exploit. 

The revival of classic tragedies by 
college students, the masques, Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West show, the spectacular 
Joan of Arc in the Harvard stadium 
are instances of the return of the open- 
air play. 

Among several pageants success- 
fully given in New England during 
the past summer four, distinctly differ- 
ent in quality, may be briefly consid- 
ered,— the Pageant of Education at 
Lawrence, Mass.; the Pageant of 
Rural Progress at Thetford, Vt.; the 
Pageant of Music at Peterboro, N. H.; 
the Pageant of Patriotism at Taunton, 
Mass. 

The Pageant of Education, con- 
ducted by the schoolteachers of 
Lawrence, was something like the old 
English processionals. The players, 
impersonating prominent figures in the 
world’s educational evolution, emerged 
from a grove and performed upon a 
wooden dancing platform erected in an 
open field by the Merrimac River. 
The Pageant of Rural Progress was 
thoroughly a community affair dealing 
with the cry “back to the land.” 
The past, present, and future of agri- 
culture was taken up in the light of 
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the revolutions wrought by machinery. 
This pageant is suitable for any farm-. 
ing district; at Thetford a hundred 
city-bred girls from two summer camps 
added a note of grace and vivacity. 
The pageants at Peterboro center 
around the name of MacDowell, the 
famous composer, who had his home 
there. ‘The MacDowell Choral Society 
makes this an annual adoration of the 
master to whose shrine music-loving 
pilgrims come as to the home of 
Wagner at Beyreuth. 

A pageant more adaptable to any 
American municipality is the Pageant 
of Patriotism, given as an exemplary 
way of celebrating a safe and sane 
Fourth of July. 

This production vibrates to the iron 
chord of Freedom and offers ample 
outlet for young America to let the 
eagle scream without inviting the 
calamities attendant upon the old- 
fashioned cannon-cracker and _ sky- 
rocket Independence Day. Although 
Taunton was peculiarly fortunate in 
possessing a remarkable natural am- 
phitheater, the pageant can be given in 
any city of the United States where a 
level area two hundred feet square may 
be found beside an expanse of water. 
Take the most prominent stepping- 
stones of American history, such as the 
landing of Columbus, arrival of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, signing the Declara- 
tion, etc., introduce one or two local 
scenes bearing upon national affairs, 
call out a detail from the Grand Army, 
add the folk dances of the various 
nationalities which colonize in every 
American city, and a magnificent en- 
tertainment is at once outlined. In- 
dians must be counted in,—boys 
always itch to impersonate the young 
barbarians at play. A court scene in 
one of the countries from which 
America was colonized, that of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, Henry IV of 
France, or Queen Elizabeth, introduces 
a sumptuous Old-World picture. Asa 
finale let Uncle Sam review the pageant 
and the Goddess of Liberty lead in 
singing “America.” 

The eminent English authority, 
Louis N. Parker, defines a pageant as 
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a festival to Almighty God in com- 
memoration of past glory and present 
prosperity. He insists upon a religious 
service the Sunday previous to the 
opening performance to prepare a re- 
ceptive attidude of mind. A pageant 
is a prayer of aspiration. 

It is the cleanest form of drama, 
tolerating none of the taint which 
often hovers over plays produced in 
theaters, even on the border of Puritan 
Boston Common.  Vulgarity that 
lurks behind footlights cannot endure 
under the searching light of open day. 
Sun and air kill moral germs as they 
do disease germs that flourish in 
darkness. 

No pageant worthy of the name 
can be given indoors or under an 
artificial light. While mystery and an 
atmosphere of romance are enhanced 
by strong searchlights in the surround- 
ing cowl of darkness (which profes- 
sional actors are quick to make use of) 
that produces only a magic dream — a 
sort of Arabian nights’ entertainment. 
But a pageant is something higher, 
finer, more real, a sunlit vision of the 
open day. 

The pageant is peculiarly appro- 
priate todemocracy. Three things the 
ideal government must do to keep the 
lid on human nature and preserve the 
peace: provide education, employ- 
ment, and entertainment. The pag- 
eant is a sort of municipal theater, 
giving equal opportunity to all the 
community, not a troupe of strolling 
actors nor a dramatic organization, 
but an amalgamation of amateurs who 
serve without compensation. 

Artists are in their element, so are 
musicians, orators, antiquarians, and 
terpsichoreans. All ranks, creeds, 
ages, and_ professions co-operate. 
Dreamers in the Fine Arts mix with 
practical men of affairs. The furore for 
dancing brings forward girls a-plenty. 
The total number of participants in the 
Hudson-Fulton pageant was one hun- 
dred thousand. 

The historical pageant attempts to 
vivify conspicuous epochal events of 
local history. The performers as- 
suming the characters of their ances- 
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tors have a better grip on the great 
moving epic of life of which they are a 
single link. The actors themselves 
reap the most good out of the produc- 
tion. By stepping back into the past a 
person can more intelligently under- 
stand the tread of the times and better 
address himself to the morrow. Sucha 
pageant will teach more history in two 
hours than one would learn from books 
in years. It is wholesale education. 
Especially do foreign-born citizens. 
who have had no schooling in America, 
become Americanized in this way. 

To get up a good pageant is what a 
fine old lady called a ‘Herculaneum 
task.” The leading spirit must be a 
person of untiring energy. It re- 
quires great executive ability and tact 
to get along well with explosive tem- 
peraments, jealousies,  lethargies, 
strong-minded women and _ conflict- 
ing advice from several hundred volun- 
teer counselors. The master can di- 
rect the rehearsals and performance 
and interpret the text of the book, but 
a thousand details must be divided 
among committees of finance, cos- 
tumes, music, dancing, tickets, in- 
formation, hospitality, advertising, 
preparing auditorium, etc. Costumes 
should be of local manufacture; not 
only are they much fresher and cleaner, 
but the home-made pageant is best 
and many wish to keep their costumes. 
Likewise the orchestra should be local. 
Some person or organization of sub- 
scribers must back the enterprise. 
From two to five thousand dollars will 
be required to carry it through tri- 
umphantly. 

Pageants are usually given for the 
benefit of Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion, teachers’ guilds, or other public 
objects, but they are a deserving cause 
in themselves, and although they do 
not pay expenses, are worth many 
thousand dollars to any municipality. 

Pageants are especially fitted for 
presentation in small towns. Now 
that America has begun to show her 
age in observing her bi-centennial, 
quarter-millennial, even ter-centennial 
anniversaries, this seems to be a de 
luxe form of jubilation. What has 
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been done by others any town may do 
with a little patience and enthusiasm, 
if not afraid of hard work. Study your 
resources and symbolize them. Moun- 
tains, iron industry, fisheries, prevent- 
ive medicine, even the New England 
conscience, may be symbolized or 
“spiritualized” (Hawthorne said 
“steam spiritualized transportation”’). 

The frame in which the pageant pic- 
ture is placed is of first importance. 
Of the four pageants mentioned above, 
that at Thetford was given on a grassy 
intervale meadow sandwiched between 
the railroad tracks and the Connecticut 
River. At Peterboro the arena was 
prepared by cutting off the pine woods 
on the hill slope, opening a magnificent 
view of distant Monadnock. At Law- 
rence the pageant took place on the 
bank of the Merrimac, although the 
river, as at Thetford, was not made 
use of. At Taunton it was given in a 
remarkably level area, surrounded bya 
wooded hill slope on the edge of a lake. 
The poetry and magic of a lake are in- 
dispensable to supply the final charm 
to pageantry. There are so many 
events which require boats. 

Many anxieties of mind attend the 
pageant master. The greatest alarm 
is the fifty-seven varieties of New Eng- 
land weather. 

The writer has seen several pageants 
routed by sudden showers. While 
sunshine is to be prayed for, too much 
of a good thing is good for nothing. 
At a pageant during the first week in 
July the weather was so excessively 
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hot that many who had purchased 
tickets were unable to attend. One 
gentleman on the afternnoon of the per- 
formance to which he had tickets re- 
paired to his bathroom, filled the tub 
to the brim, lighted a cigar, and read 
the libretto in something of Roman 
luxury. 

The historical pageant is for the 
masses,— an expression of community 
consciousness in sensuous form. Music, 
dancing, color, motion, lie close to the 
heart of humanity. The drama will 
endure as long as girls put on their 
mothers’ dresses to traipse through the 
streets, and boys tuck feathers in their 
hair to whoop through the forest. 
That is the beginning of the pageant 
spirit. Dealing as it does with broad, 
sweeping events of national significance 
as well as small single local plots, a 
pageant spans the classic and romantic 
spirit, both holds itself in with calm 
reserve and lets itself loose in pictur- 
esque imaginativeness. 

A well-conducted pageant is a ra- 
tional and safe entertainment that 
every one may enjoy. It provides 
outlet for dramatic talent, promotes 
civic pride, arouses wholesome com- 
petition, gives favorable advertise- 
ment abroad, brings home old resi- 
dents, knits together the divers strands 
of the varied population, inspires 
patriotism, gives a wider outlook on 
the world and suggests new sources of 
power to hold one’s own in the battle 
for progress. 
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(Continued from page 320) 
attention to her wishes by hurling the 
most convenient object she had at 
hand. Therefore he found it wise to 
anticipate her needs as far as possible. 

Mrs. Hanrihan grasped the handle 
of a frying-pan, deftly tossed the con- 
tents into the air with a motion that 


caused the eggs to do a somersault 
and return bottom side up, then once 
again she uptilted the can to her lips. 
’Gene watched the process with an 
experienced eye. As the can ap- 
proached the perpendicular, he hastily 
wiped his hands on his apron and 
edged nearer. She lowered the can 
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with a bleary glare towards the sink 
and mechanically reached for a large 
spoon. Her hand paused in mid-air 
as she saw ’Gene waiting by her side. 

“Phot t’ hell do you want?” she 
demanded. 

“Nothin’.” 

She faced him pugnaciously. On 
the whole she didn’t care to have him 
anticipate her wants. She not only 
preferred to do things in her own way, 
but she had a vague notion that in tak- 
ing for granted her unquenchable thirst 
’Gene was reflecting upon her reputa- 
tion for sobriety which she never al- 
lowed any one to question. She had 
sustained this reputation by never 
being altogether sober in fifteen years, 
and so affording no basis for compari- 
son. Her erratic actions and hot 
temper thus passed as mere eccen- 
tricities of disposition. 

“Phot t’ hell do you want?” she 
repeated, shifting the emphasis from 
the personal pronoun to the noun. 

“Nothin’,” he answered restlessly 
as he waited for the can. Diplomacy 
justified the sacrifice of strict truth. 

She eyed him from head to foot, but 
his face remained as impassive as his 
boots. 

“Ye’re after thinkin’ I want more 
suds? Huh?” 

“Didn’t know but what ye might 
like a drop just to moisten your throat,” 
he admitted. 

“Phot if I do?” she demanded, still 
looking for some excuse to use the 
iron spoon. 

“Td get it for ye,” he allowed. 

“Ye would, would yer? Thin why 
the hell don’t yer? Phot yer standin’ 
there fer? Phot —” 

Having by this time worked herself 
up to the proper pitch, she made a 
pass at him. He dodged, seized the 
can, and went out. He crossed the 
street to the neighboring saloon, where 
Mrs. Hanrihan kept a standing ac- 
count, and saw the can filled without a 
necessary syllable of explanation on his 
part. The beer looked so cool and 
refreshing that after a moment’s hesi- 
tation he ordered a glass for himself. 
He drank this with such satisfactory 
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results that he ordered a second. It 
not only washed away the taste of 
ham and eggs, but it stimulated in him 
a latent rebellion. 

It was Bella who had secured for 
him this job of dishwasher in the same 
restaurant where she served as waitress. 
After three days of idleness, during 
which time she had furnished him with 
food and lodging, he had accepted this 
employment more in a spirit of grati- 
tude to her than anything else. But 
now he was heartily tired of it. The 
humid, noisome atmosphere made him 
half sick; the hours from six in the 
morning until after eleven at night left 
him each day dead for lack of sleep, 
and finally Mrs. Hanrihan kept him in 
a constant state of irritation. Had it 
not been for Bella’s advice to hold the 
job until she found something better 
for him, he would have chucked it long 
ago. He didn’t propose to stand being 
bullied by any one. 

The ale, having in a few minutes 
roused him from a state of dejection 
to this stanch attitude, he was con- 
vinced that a third glass might do even 
more. He swallowed it, and _ his 
highest hopes were realized. Onthe 
spot he determined that he had en- 
dured enough from Mrs. Hanrihan. 
Bella had been very good to him, but 
there was a limit as to what he could 
stand even for her sake. She had been 
very good to him indeed. He never 
had realized it more fully than he did 
this minute. Heliked Bella. He went 
to the Ferry with her every night. 
At first he had thought her rather 
homely, but of late she seemed to be 
growing handsome. 

The barkeeper at this point offered a 
bit of advice. 

“ Better git along with them suds.” 

“Let her wait,” said "Gene. 

“Take it from me, bo’,” answered 
the barkeeper; “don’t let her wait.” 

“Why not?” demanded ’Gene. 

“Cause she’ll raise a fine crop of 
bumps on that sandy nut o’ yours if 
yuh do,” he replied. 

He swabbed off the dark mahogany 
with an expression of conviction mixed 
with utter indifference. 
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’Gene picked up the can and went 
out. His legs were springy now. At 
the foot of the stairs leading to the 
kitchen he lifted the can and tooka 
long draught. When he pushed into 
the kitchen his face was beaming. 
Mrs. Hanrihan made one dive for him 
with a volley of oaths that ordinarily 
would have cowed him. This time, 
however, she had reckoned without 
taking into consideration the three 
glasses of ale. ’Gene shook himself 
freeas easily as acubbear and faced her. 

“ Keerful, ol’ lady!” he warned. 

Mrs. Hanrihan stared ‘a second in 
dumb amazement. Her mouth was 
open and she had every appearance 
of delivering an extra-fine line of 
oaths, and yet not a single word passed 
her lips. The effect was impressive. 

“Hold your hosses, ol’ lady!” "Gene 
advised further. 

Mrs. Hanrihan rolled her sleeves up 
over her heavy arms. ’Gene watched 
the preparations, still beaming. A pan 
of frying eggs left on the stove began to 
smoke. Still dumb, she leveled a stiff 
blow at himandboredown. He seized 
her by one fat shoulder and in spite 
of her weight held her immovable. 
Glaring, she waved her arms. His 
fingers sank into rolls of fat with a 
tighter grip which made her wince. 

“Dom ye,” she coughed, “dom ye!” 

Then, as she found herself in a vise, 
she emitted a long piercing scream 
ending in the blood-curdling cry of 
“Murther! Murther!” 

He dropped his hand. The room 
was filled with smoke that blinded 
them both. ’Gene knew his hour had 
come, and in a final fit of drunken 
recklessness seized the can of beer and 
deliberately poured it over Mrs. Han- 
rihan’s head. Spluttering and gasp- 
ing, she repeated her cry. ’Gene 
seized his hat and coat and ducked 
out of the room, up the back stairs, 
and outdoors. He crossed to the 
saloon and threw his last nickel down 
on the bar. As he gave his order, the 
barkeeper grinned. 

“Guess yuh on now. Huh?” 

“Guess she is, too,” answered ’Gene 
amiably. 
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“Yuh don’t mean yuh done her up?” 
“Oughter go over an’ see her,” said 
ene. 

The barkeeper shook his head. 

“Not fer me. I’m near ’nuff right 
here,” he answered. “But dere’s a 
diamond belt comin’ to youse if she 
took der count. She useter trim 
Hanrihan reg’lar, an’ he done some 
good men hisself in his day.” 

“Poured th’ suds down her neck,” 
chuckled ’Gene. 

“Th’ hell yuh did,” exclaimed the 
barkeeper. 

He seemed to have an inspiration. 

“Say —did yuh ever put on der 
mitts?” 

“What ye mean?” 

“Ever do any sluggin’? Yuh’ve 
gut der build all right — all right.” 

“No,” answered ’Gene, “I never 
fought none, but I ain’t no slouch 
wrestlin’.” 

*‘Bet yuh could handle yuh dukes, 
too. I’d like to see yuh staked up 
ag’in some un ’bout yuh size. Maybe 
I can fix it up fer yuh. Dere’s a ten 
spot in a lively go — win or lose.” 

Even in his present self-confident 
frame of mind, ’Gene did not enthuse 
rapidly over this kindly offer. 

“Tl see "bout it bime bye,” he 
returned. 

“T’ll have a talk with Flynn,” the 
barkeeper nodded. “Drop in next 
week and we’ll see wot we can frame 
u iia 
’Gene finished his ale and went out. 
Bella would not be through for another 
hour yet, and he decided to wait for 
her. He strutted up and down the 
street with a great deal of satisfaction 
to himself. He felt freer and more 
independent than he had at any time 
since he left home. He consumed a 
very pleasant hour in this way. He 
anticipated with a good deal of pleas- 
ure recounting to Bella how he had 
fixed old Hanrihan. He knew that 
even the proprietor stood in:awe of the 
cook and so considered his exploit 
something worth boasting about. As 
he saw Bella come out the door, he 
hurried up. But to his surprise, in- 
stead of greeting him with her usual 
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smile, she faced him with a decided 
scowl. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, 
done it now, all right.” 

“Done what?” he asked. 

“Done for us both,” she snapped. 

“Didn’t do nothin’ ’cept to old 
Hanrihan,” he answered sulkily. 

“Didn’t, eh? Didn’t you know 
you might just as well swatted the boss 
as old Hanrihan? Didn’t you know 
you'd git yerself fired an’ me too?” 

“You,” exclaimed ’Gene. “Ye 
meanter say they fired you?” 

“Ain’t you my friend? Didn’t I 
have t’ back you up? What you 
think they’d do — raise my pay?” 

“T didn’t think of you,” he half 
apologized. 

“TI s’pose not,” she returned. 
“That’s the trouble with all you men 
—you don’t think till after the 
funeral.” 

She seemed to be taking the matter 
very much to heart. She hadn’t 
once looked at him. She kept her 
eyes on the ground. She appeared 
nervous and uneasy. He braced up. 

“Never mind, Bella,” he said, “I’ll 
get “nother job in a day or two. I 
didn’t take to that one, nohow. I 
couldn’t stand it. There’s plenty of 
better jobs nor that.” 

Something in his self-confident air 
made her look up and search his face. 
She noticed that his eyes were a trifle 
glazed, that his face was flushed. 

“Look a here,” she demanded, 
“you been hittin’ the booze?” 

“Jus’ a mug o’ ale,” he answered 
with exaggerated carelessness. 

She drew a quick breath. 

“So that’s it! That’s what made 
you so fresh?” 

He turned away uneasily. 

“You don’t know how thirsty a 
feller gets in that hole,” he answered. 

For a moment she studied his face. 
He looked so big and handsome and 
childlike that it hurt her to see him 
like this. But she wasn’t any fool. 
She knew what this meant. She took 
a step or two away as though to get 
out of danger. 

“So that’s it,” she repeated. 


““you’ve 


She lifted her head. 

“Take it from me,” she exclaimed, 
“T don’t mix up in that kind of deal. 
If you’re goneter fight booze, you fight 
it alone. Right here’s where we part 
comp’ny.” 

“What you mean?” he asked. 

“Tm talkin’ English, ain’t I? Plain 
English? Make it as strong as you 
like —I don’t mix up with no man 
what plays that game.” 

“IT didn’t mean no harm, Bella,” 
he answered. 

“Course you didn’t,” she returned, 
her eyes snapping, “course you didn’t. 
These guys what tank up and then 
starts in to smash the furniture never 
means no harm. They’s just foolin’, 
that’s all. An’ when it’s all over they 
didn’t know what they was doin’. So 
you haster forgive ’em. Not for 
mine!” 

She started off down the avenue. 
He followed after her in alarm. The 
very thought of her leaving him alone 
in this way frightened him. 

“Don’t be so hasty, Bella,” he 
pleaded. “I won’t doit again. Hon- 
est, I won’t.” 

She continued towards the Ferry. 
He kept along by her side. 

“I didn’t mean no harm,” he re- 
peated. “An’ as far’s losing the job 
goes I’m glad of it. Ill get suthin’ 
else. A feller told me he could get me 
a job on the Ferry. I'll get twicet as 
much for it and have a chance to work 
daytimes. It’s outer doors too, and 
thar’s where I belong. It’s a kinder 
seafarin’ life and I allers wanted that.” 

He rattled on in a breath, but she 
gave no sign of interest. He changed 
his tactics. 

“That place was makin’ me sick. I 
couldn’t eat nothin’ and couldn’t sleep 
none.” 

She glanced out at him from the 
corner of her eye. That sounded true 
enough. She had watched him lose 
weight and noticed that his eyes were 
heavy. It had worried her. 

“T’ll have the other job in a day or 
two and it’ll give me a chance to pay 
you back,” he ran on. “I’ve wanted 
to do that all ’long.” 


(To be continued) 
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